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In  the  wake  of  pub  violence  and  declining  attendance, 

The  New  Edition  offers  insights  into  fun,  flesh,  and  fornication  at 
the  mighty  Roscoe’s. 


This  month  The  New  Edition  takes  a  hard  hitting 

look  at  purchasing  essays,  only  to  discover  that  in  the  dank  under¬ 
side  of  academia  crime  doesn’t  pay. 


Toronto’s  bar  bands  have  their  eyes  on  higher 

stakes.  The  New  Edition  music  bureau  looks  at  some  of  these 
bands  and  finds  out  where  they  want  to  be. 


Bardemu  is  back  and  The  New  Edition ’s  got  him. 

He  risks  life  and  limb  entering  Gerry  ‘Brain  Damage’  McNamara’s 
cranium.  Inside  the  bunker,  Bardemu  reports  no  signs  of  in¬ 
telligent  life. 
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Academic  Asininity 


•  BY  SCOTT  HARDIE 

One  of  the  many  rigors  associated  with  life  in  academia  is  the  act  of 
writing  essays.  For  many  students,  perhaps  a  disproportionate  number  of 
them,  writing  two  or  more  essays  for  the  same  deadline  is  commonplace. 
This  can  and  frequently  does  apply  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  students. 
Nevertheless,  many  persevere,  digging  deep  inside  themselves  to  find  that 
last  ounce  of  resilience  needed. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  cannot  cope  with  the  strain.  More  and 
more  students,  it  seems,  are  relying  on  the  “fast  service,  reasonable  rates, 
(guaranteed  quality”  and  more  importantly,  the  “confidentiality”  of 
professional  essay  services.  For  a  fee,  and  astronomical  at  that,  these  services 
will  produce  an  essay  with  as  little  as  one  week’s  notice. 

Ostensibly  the  submission  of  a  purchased  essay  in  a  course  is  a  blatant  act 
of  plagiarism,  prohibited  by  universities  everywhere.  However,  the  chance  of 
getting  caught  and  punished  is  marginal.  The  University  Tribunal  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  only  convicted  one  person  for  submitting  a  pur¬ 
chased  essay,  and  this  was  due  to  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Prima  facie,  purchasing  essays  seems  like  a  propitious  solution  for  studen¬ 
ts  caught  in  a  bind.  At  first  glance,  yes,  but  a  closer  analysis  reveals  that 
there  are  a  few  egregious  quirks.  Purchasing  an  essay  has  its  problems. 

The  cost  of  a  ten  page  essay  is  approximately  $110,  or,  in  more  relative 


terms,  almost  half  the  cost  of  one  full  credit  course.  For  $10  to  $11  per 
page,  a  student  can  purchase  an  essay  “written  from  scratch.”  That  is,  an 
original  essay.  Thus,  there  is  no  chance  that  the  student  will  get  caught  for 
submitting  an  essay  that  another  has  already  submitted.  But,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  a  grade.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  professor  determines  the 
grade.  The  New  Edition  purchsed  an  essay,  for  investigative  reasons,  and,  in 
a  word,  it  was  abysmal.  In  the  bibliography,  for  example,  the  names  of 
authors  were  misspelled.  The  body  of  the  essay  was  merely  a  patchwork  of 
scrambled  thoughts.  Professor  Marrus,  of  the  Department  of  History,  .after 
perusing  the  essay,  assigned  it  a  grade  of  C-.  Most  students,  with  a  modicum 
of  effort,  could  produce  an  essay  in  a  few  days,  and  receive  the  same  grade, 
without  paying  $110. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  act  of  purchasing  essays.  Students  who  pur¬ 
chase  essays  are,  in  the  long  run,  doing  more  damage  to  themselves  than 
anybody  else.  The  primary  reason  for  studying  at  the  university  level  is  to 
obtain  a  solid  education,  an  education  that  will  prepare  students  for  the 
future.  This  is  impossible  if  students  plagiarize  their  way  through  university. 
Students  are  categorically  writing  off  their  chances  for  a  prolific  future. 

For  students  who  cannot  cope  with  the  pressure,  purchasing  essays  is  not 
the  solution.  The  best  solution  would  be  lightening  their  course  loads,  and 
spending  more  time  and  energy  on  each  course.  At  least  this  method  guaran¬ 
tees  an  education. 


LETTERS 


Scientologist 

Replies 

Dear  Sirs: 

Re:  Article  of  October  1,  1985  by 
Jonathan  Ausubel,  entitled,  “Ex-Cult 
Members  Speak  Out" 

There  is  always  a  problem  in  trying 
to  get  an  unbiased  factual  view  of  any 
religious  group,  new  or  old,  when  one 
relies  solely  upon  the  “stories”  of  a 
few  ex-members. 

For  one  thing,  even  those  who  leave 
any  religious  group,  usually  feel  they 
have  gained  something  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  would  never  dream  of  at¬ 
tacking  it. 

At  least  these  are  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Saul  Levine,  a  psychiatrist  who 
has  thoroughly  studied  new  religious 
groups  for  many  years. 

The  views  of  a  few  disgruntled  ex¬ 
members,  such  as  the  handful  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  COMA, 
do  not  represent  a  factual  and  realistic 
description  of  new  religious  groups. 
You  could  find  disgruntled  ex¬ 
members  of  Protestant  or  Catholic 
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churches  and  write  a  similar  story 
about  these. 

Of  course  people  would  think  the 
story  highly  biased  and  one-sided. 

We  live  in  a  multi-cultural  society 
and  its  about  time  we  grew  up  and 
realized  that  even  though  we  might 
not  agree  with  a  religion,  we  must  at 
least  have  some  tolerance  for  those 
who  have  found  something  in  it. 
Sincerely, 

Doug  Pearse 

University  of  Toronto  Alumni  and 
Scientologist 

Varsity 

Referendum 

Dear  Scott  Hardie,  Nigel  Miller  and 
Robert  Gordon: 

What  is  'The  Varsity? 

During  this  battle  of  The  Varsity 
referendum,  I’d  like  to  make  clear  to 
the  U  of  T  community  just  what  The 
Varsity  consists  of.  We  are  a  group 
of  students  who  are  excised  about 
journalism  and  about  this  university. 
As  many  other  students,  we  are 
dedicated  to  something  larger  than 


ourselves  and  our  own  interests. 

I  feel  uneasy  when  I  see  any  percep¬ 
tion  of  The  Varsity  as  just  another  in¬ 
stitution.  If  the  content  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  The  Varsity  seems 
professional,  it  is  because  we  are  fun¬ 
ctioning  effectively  in  our  role  as  the 
unofficial  school  of  journalism  at  U 
of  T.  The  staff  of  The  Varsity 
changes  every  year  and  we  have  to 
pass  talent  and  knowledge  onto  the 
next  generation  each  year.  I  acquired 
my  skills  as  production  manager 
because  of  the  time  and  help  my 
predecessors  gave  me.  I  try  to  pass  on 
some  of  my  knowledge  to  any  person 
who  shows  an  interest.  This  includes 
people  working  for  any  student 
newspaper. 

We  typeset  practically  every  student 
newspaper  on  campus.  I  think  they 
come  to  us  primarily  because  we  have 
exceptionally  cheap  rates.  They  can 
therefore  make  their  money  go  fur¬ 
ther.  Perhaps  they  also  come  to  us 
because  we  are  willing  to  spend  time 
teaching  them  how  to  use  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  trade  layout  tricks.  We  also 
have  a  self-imposed  obligation  to 
work  well  into  the  night  to  get  these 
papers  out  by  deadline.  Jamie  (my 
Number  1  typesetter)  is  appreciated  by 
all. 

The  Varsity  is  something  -  every 
student  can  take  part  in.  All  un¬ 


dergrad  students  elect  our  Board  of 
Directors  which  runs  the  paper; 
students  write  the  paper;  students 
layout  the  paper;  students  are  writ¬ 
ten  about  in  the  paper;  student  events 
are  announced  free  in  the  paper; 
25,000  students  read  the  paper. 

For  years  The  Varsity  was  a  daily. 
With  only  the  cost  of  a  beer.  The 
Varsity  can  return  to  publishing  three 
times  per  week.  We  want  to  do  this 
for  U.  of  T.  Please  vote  today. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Marnie  Hoogeveen 
Production  Manager 
The  Varsity 

Treasurer  Assaults 
Apathy 

Dear  Editors: 

1  have  found  myself  most  recently 
wondering  what  it  is  that  students  do 
with  their  time.  I  ask  this  question 
because  of  my  involvement  with 
N.C.S.C.  1  find  it  discouraging  to  see 
a  lack  of  interest  on  student’s  behalf. 
For  example,  most  recently  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  budget  or  Council’s 
operation  in  general. 

By  this,  in  no  way  am  I  implying  a 
lack  of  expertise  nor  professionalism 
among  council  members,  in  fact  quite 
the  opposite.  The  point  is  a  little 
public  pressure  never  hurts,  in  fact  it 
can  do  nothing  but  improve  the 
system. 

Now,  I  know  we  all  attend  this  in¬ 
stitute  of  higher  learning  called  U.  of 
T.  and  we  all  appreciate  the  standards 
and  effort  required,  but  surely 
everyone  is  not  so  myopic  or  apathetic 
to  let  everything  pass  them  by.  With 
respect  to  this.  I  salute  Randy  Brant, 
for  a  valiant  effort  to  inform  the 
college  members. 

But  I  respectively  ask  everyone 
please  and  I  beg,  ask  questions,  make 
your  point  of  view  known.  Also,  any 
help  or  ideas  are  also  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

As  the  Greeks  had  proven  so  many 
years  ago.  participation  can  only 
make  the  system  more  just  and 
representative.  The  system  1  speak  of 
is  Democracy. 

Does  our  own  small  example  reflect 
the  sad  truth  of  our  entire  society??? 

Yours  truly, 

Rick  Johnston 
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The  Great  Debate 


•  BY  KEALAN  DOYLE. 

The  International  Relations  Society 
recently  hosted  a  debate  on  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
at  the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre.  The 
forum  pitted  John  Crispo  against  Mel 
Watkins,  with  Ian  Drummond  acting 
as  a  moderator. 

The  two  prominent  University  of 
Toronto  economists  discussed  the 
wide  range  of  implications  a  free  trade 
agreement  would  hold  for  Canada. 
Predictably,  they  agreed  on  virtually 
nothing.  Crispo  was  vehemently  in 
favour  of  free  trade  (or  “Trade 
enhancement’ '  as  the  Mulroney 
government  likes  to  refer  to  the  issue), 
while  Watkins  maintained  that  a  free 
trade  agreement  would  permanently 
harm  the  Canadian  socio-economic 
system. 

The  two  hour  debate  drew  an 
audience  of  about  300  people. 
Despite  a  late  start,  most  of  the 
preliminary  issues  were  adequately 
addressed.  Each  speaker  was  allotted 
time  for  a  brief  monologue,  to  be 
followed  by  brief  rebuttals  and 
questions  from  the  audience. 

While  there  was  no  vote  on  which 
speaker  won  or  ost,  most  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  side  with 
Watkins’  position. 

Watkins,  the  socialist  gadfly-at- 
large,  presented  a  grim  picture  for 
Canada  if  a  free  trade  agreement  were 
to  be  pursued.  He  warned  of  massive 
job  layoffs  and  declining  standard  of 
living  for  Canadians. 

Branch  plants,  Watkins  noted, 
would  shift  to  more  favourable  areas 
(such  as  the  deep  south),  where 
government  regulations  are  less  str¬ 
ingent  than  Canadian  guidelines.  In 
order  to  compete  Canada  would  have 
to  adjust  its  social  and  political  goals 
to  confront  with  U.S.  standards. 

While  Watkins  argued  convincingly, 
his  stance  was  blatantly  partisan.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  free  trade  agreement, 
Watkins  advocated  a  new  industrial 
policy  for  Canada.  Although  he  did 
not  expand  on  this  issue,  the  concept 
refers  to  the  increased  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  government  in  the 
Canadian  economy,  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  long-term  national 
goals.  His  murky  alternatives  to  a 
free  trade  agreement  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  wide  array  of 
motherhood  issues,  such  as  the 


preservation  of  national  culture  and 
others.  In  sum,  Watkins’  position 
was  essentially  negative.  He  was 
preoccupied  with  the  negative  con¬ 
sequences  of  free  trade  while 
providing  few  alternatives. 

In  contrast,  John  Crispo  vigorously 
advocated  the  move  towards  free 
trade,  although  he  predicted  that  the 
Mulroney  government  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  implement  any  such 
agreement.  Crispo’s  position  was 
positively  oriented  and  non-partisan. 
He  rated  Canadian  enlrepeneurs  as 
capable  of  meeting  the  future 
challenges  posed  by  the  sheer  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  American  market. 

Crispo  noted  that  a  diverse  range  of 


sources  (the  MacDonald  Commission, 
Queens’  economist  Richard  Harris, 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Business,  and  Toronto  Star 
columnist  Richard  Gwyn)  have  in¬ 
dicated  a  willingness  for  Canada  to 
participate  in  trade  negotiations. 
Clearly,  there  is  the  potential  for  a 
national  consensus  on  the  issue. 

Moreover,  Crispo  argued  that  our 
national  interests  will  suffer  from  the 
300  protectionist  bills  currently  in 
front  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
If  Canada  does  not  act  immediately, 
he  maintains,  the  nation  will  be  adver- 
sly  affected,  and  its  standard  of  living 
will  depreciate  substantially. 

Clearly  the  free  trade  debate  exten¬ 


ds  much  further  than  the  university 
lecture  halls.  A  recent  government 
white  paper  has  indicated  that  the 
Conservative  government  considers 
free  trade  a  priority  item. 

In  A  New  Direction  for  Canada- 
An  Agenda  for  Economic  Renewal , 
the  government  indicated  that  it  “will 
examine,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  and 
in  close  consultation  with  the  provin¬ 
ces  and  the  private  sector,  all  avenues 
to  secure  and  enhance  market  ac¬ 
cess.”  Time  will  tell  if  the  Minister 
for  International  Trade,  James 
Kelleher,  can  have  more  political 
courage  on  this  issue  than  Michael 
Wilson  had  Vvith  respect  to  the  budget 
deficit. 


NCSC:  The  Inside  Track 


•  BY  RANDY  BRANT 

On  October  20,  three  weeks  behind 
schedule,  the  NCSC  budget  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council.  The  following 
is  a  monetary  breakdown  of  the 
budget: 

Executive  S13, 450.00 

Orientation  ’85  6413.98 

Social  7140.00 

Communications  7260.00 

Education  14.197.00 

WAC  1040.00 

MAC  2285.00 

Co-ed  2515.00 

TOTAL . $54,300.98 

Projected  Total  Budget 

Revenue:  $59,000.00 

Special  Projects  Budget:  $4699.02 

From  the  Education  Commission’s 
budget,  $1300.00  will  be  allocated  for 
a  music  tutor  for  the  New  College 
Performance  Ensemble.  There  are  at 
most  twelve  or  thirteen  students  in 
this  group.  This  is  an  inordinantly 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
such  a  small  number  of  students. 

The  Social  Commission  has 
budgeted  for  a  loss  of  Cl  1G0  for  each 
band.  Despite  the  loss  of  11000  on 
October  26,  when  Chalk  Circle  played 
at  Roscoes,  this  figure  is  ridiculous. 
Proper  advertising  and  reasonable 
ticket  prices  would  limit  such  losses. 
Are  the  presentations  of  CP3  and  The 
Garys  subsidized?  Do  they  lose 
money?  This  is  simply  a  case  of 
budget  inflation. 

Included  in  the  Co-ed  budget  is  an 
allotment  of  $900  for  beer  and  $150 


for  punch,  both  for  the  year-end 
athletic  banquet.  This  sum  is  188% 


Vk 


NCSC  President  Neil  Graham 
greater  than  the  catering  costs  for  the 
banquet.  Why  do  jocks  drink  for  free 

Band  Night  Woes 


and  not  members  ofThe  New  Edition 
and  other  college  organizations? 

Overall,  the  entire  budgetary 
process  needs  to  be  examined.  NCSC 
Treasurer  Rick  Johnston  said,  “The 
budgeting  process  has  to  be  changed, 
it’s  just  ridiculous.”  Johnston 
suggested  that  commission  budgets 
should  be  submitted  on  September  15. 
This  would  allow  the  executive  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  particulars 
of  each  budget,  then  the  executive 
could  submit  one  overall  budget. 

This  year,  Johnston  stated  that,  "all 
budgets  except  two  were  in  late.”  A 
deadline  prior  to  the  general  meeting 
of  NCSC  would  also  eliminate  this 
Droblem. 


BY  RANDY  BRANT 

The  NCSC  band  night  on  October 
26  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
failure.  The  pub  featured  Chalk  Cir¬ 
cle.  Tong  Hahn,  NCSC  Social  Direc¬ 
tor,  estimates  that  150  people  were 
present,  but  other  sources  claimed 
that  there  may  have  been  as  few  as  75. 
As  a  consequence,  sales  were  also  very 
low  (approximately  seven  cases  of 
beer),  which  reduced  revenue  further. 
Tong  estimated  the  less  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $1000. 

When  asked  to  speculate  on  why 
the  pub  was  so  unsuccessful,  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  other  pubs  had  done 
poorly  that  night,  possibly  due  to 


midterms.  The  sixth  game  of  the 
World  Series,  which  was  televised 
during  the  same  evening,  may  have 
been  a  factor  as  well. 

Mr.  Hahn  also  stated  that  CBS 
(Campus  Beverage  Service)  had  been 
picky  about  I.D.  since  the  Hart  House 
stabbing  incident,  and  this  may  have 
reduced  attendance. 

Some  of  these  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  stringent  I.D.  checks,  ob¬ 
viously  put  a  damper  on  the  event, 
but  the  greatest  problem  was  a  distinct 
lack  of  publicity.  The  few  posters  that 
actually  existed  were  rather  abysmal. 

Conversely,  before  last  year’s 
Spoons  concert  there  were  posters  all 
over  campus. 


The  Quality  of  Education 


•  BY  FRANCIS  LAMBERTI 

Between  the  period  1979/80  to  1983/84  there  was 
an  overall  4  percent  decrease  in  teaching  assistant 
positions,  while  undergraduate  enrollment  increased 
by  8  percent.  In  several  departments  the  gap  bet¬ 
ween  graduate  teaching  assistant  positions  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  enrollment  is  acute.  For  example,  in 
the  department  of  mathematics,  there  was  a  39  per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  the  total  TA  hours  per  week,  while 
undergraduate  enrollment  increased  by  15  percent. 

Increasing  undergraduate  class  sizes  and  fewer 
graduate  TAs  means  that  the  average  undergraduate 
receives  less  individual  attention  from  both  the 
professor  and  the  TA.  The  average  undergraduate's 
quality  of  education  suffers.  For  example,  only  one 
out  of  every  ten  questions  in  a  problem  set  may  be 
marked,  or  a  ten  page  essay  may  be  returned  with 
only  a  grade  and  few  if  any  comments  on  content 
or  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  essay  writing 
skills 

The  idualc  TA  is  affected  as  well  by  larger 
ck»  size,  allotted  TA  hours  per  week,  The 


average  graduate  student  is  faced  with  a  difficult 
choice  when  offered  a  TA  position  in  an  over¬ 
crowded  course;  a  choice  between  his  own  research 
and  course  work  and  the  quality  of  education  that 


Comment 


he  can  provide  to  the  average  undergraduate 
student. 

Either  the  TA  adheres  strictly  to  the  job  description 
provided  by  the  course  supervisor  allowing  for 
example,  only  10  or  15  minutes  to  process  and  mark 
each  ten  page  essay,  or  the  TA  can  spend  30 
minutes  carefully  reading  and  marking  each  paper 
providing  comments  and  suggestions  to  help  the 
undergraduate’s  writing  skills.  Most  graduate 


students  are  dedicated  to  providing  some  minimum 
standard  of  education  to  undergraduates.  Usually, 
this  means  that  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  working 
overtime  as  a  TA,  overtime  which  is  unpaid  and  is 
time  away  from  their  own  graduate  work. 

Increasing  undergraduate  enrollment  is  a  good 
sign  of  access  to  education.  However,  unless  there  is 
increased  university  funding  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  TA  positions  to  reflect  the  larger  classes, 
the  quality  of  education  at  the  University  of  Toron¬ 
to  will  suffer.  Here  at  the  U  of  T,  TAs  provide  40 
percent  of  the  contact  time  with  undergraduate 
students  while  receiving  only  2  percent  of  the  U  of 
T  budget. 

The  choice  faced  by  the  U  of  T  and  most  univer¬ 
sities  across  Ontario  is  simple:  either  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  education  is  important  or  it  isn’t. 
Maintaining  a  high  quality  of  education  means 
providing  more  time  for  graduate  students  to  help 
undergraduate  students  achieve  their  personal 
FrlnrhsC  Unfortunately,  this  costs  money. 

r-ncSi  ,  La7’bsr"  l»  President  nl 
CUEW  local  2.  li  of  T. 
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Ambrose  Protests 

Ombudsman’s  Action 


•  BY  PHIL  MALCOLMSON 

"The  News  Media  is  no  help,  they 
are  afraid  of  the  government”  charges 
T.  E.  Ambrose  who  is  presently 
keeping  a  daily  vigil  in  Front  .of  the 
Ontario  Ombudsman’s  office  to 
protest  what  he  considers  government 
inefficiency. 

Mr.  Ambrose  alleges  that  his  neigh¬ 
bour's  septic  system  in  Burlington  is 
polluting  his  well,  and  he  requests  that 
the  Ombudsman  order  the  Environ¬ 
ment  ministry  to  conduct  a  dye  test. 
For  months  Mr.  Ambrose  has 
stationed  himself  at  the  corner  of 
Bloor  and  Queen’s  Park,  where  he 
distributes  a  flyer  that  details  his  con¬ 
cerns. 

What-  he  has  not  mentioned  in  his 
flyer  is  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  has  to  date  conduc¬ 


ted  three  different  analyses  of  his  well 
water  and  concluded  that  no  con¬ 
tamination  from  this  septic  system  is 
evident. 

Mr.  Ambrose  states  that  he  still  has 
to  travel  nine  miles  into  town  to  get 
clean  water. 

Bitter,  Ambrose’s  literature  reads 
that  “hypocrisy  is  a  word  to  describe 
the  government  as  a  whole”.  Yet, 
these  allegations,  which  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  appear  to  lack  substance, 
do  not  sway  Daniel  G.  Hill,  the  On¬ 
tario  Ombudsman.  His  response  is 
that  Mr.  Ambrose’s  "hand  out  leaflet 
is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  facts.  It  is 
truly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Ambrose 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  own  problem." 
This  problem,  Hill  suggests,  is  the 
deficiency  in  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Ambrose’s  own  well  supply  system. 


Lewis  Defends  the  U.N. 


Float  finishes  fourth 


•  BY  PHIL  MALCOLMSON 

To  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Canadian  ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
the  honourable  Stephen  Lewis,  has 
donned  an  uncharacteristically 
fashionable  suit  of  clothes. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  nation¬ 
wide  lectures  is  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  present  state  of  the 
U.N.,  its  likely  future,  and  Canada’s 
role  in  this  international  forum. 

Lewis,  in  appearing  as  a  guest 
speaker  at  Scarborough  campus’  Wat¬ 
ts  lecture  series  on  Sunday  October  27 
refuted  the  all  too  common  criticism 
that  the  U.N.  is  ineffectual,  stating 
that  while  it  is  “indeed  a  little  costly, 
my  experiences  with  those  who  work 
at  the  U.N.  are  excellent.” 

Lewis  cited  many  timeworn  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  U.N.’s  usefulness  such  as 
the  "supervision  of  the  decolonization 
of  over  100  nations,  the  dozen  instan¬ 


ces  of  defusing  hostile  situations  by 
way  of  the  peacekeeping  forces,  and 
the  immediate  response  to  the  many 
famine  situations.” 

Lewis  supports  the  current 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  U.N.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  United  States 
financial  contribution  (25  per  cent  of 
the  overall  budget)  allows  the  U.S.  to 
demand  disproportionate  influence. 

He  also  criticized  the  Soviet 
Union’s  United  Nations  delegation, 
charging  that  the  "USSR  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  U.N.”  In  order  to 
alleviate  the  superpowers’  static  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  procedures,  Canada 
has  proposed  General  Assembly 
reforms. 

The  former  Ontario  N.D.P.  leader 
concluded  by  giving  Canada  a  pat  on 
the  back,  stating  that  "Canada  is  a 
country  that  takes  a  lead  among 
Western  nations  and  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  the  Third 
World." 


Roses  and  Darts 


•  BY  RANDY  BRANT 

New  College’s  Spirit  Committee 
merits  a  congratulatory  rose.  Their 
“Pep  Rally  Party”  before  the  York-U 
of  T  football  game  was  a  fantastic 
idea.  The  event  was  well  planned  and 
it  is  disappointing  that  there  was  poor 
attendance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Spirit 
Committee  will  keep  trying. 

Mario  Paparo,  speaker  of  the  NC- 
SC,  gets  the  old  dart  however.  Miss 
Paparo  has  maintained  little  control 
at  the  past  two  meetings,  allowing  in¬ 
dividuals  to  drift  off  topic  and  the 
meetings  to  drag  on.  Miss  Paparo  has 
demonstrated  little  knowledge  of  both 
the  NCSC  Constitution  and  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  This  is  akin  to  an 
umpire  knowing  only  a  few  baseball 
rules.  Something  needs  to  be  donbe 
to  rectify  this  situation. 

Another  rose  should  go  out  to  Mr. 
Chris  Rusch,  an  NCSC  Social  Com¬ 
missioner  who  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  Homecoming  float.  Last 
year  New  College  did  not  have  a 
float.  This  year  the  float  came  four¬ 
th. 

Rob  Raycroft,  ex  Men’s  Athletic 
Commission  Director,  gets  both  the 
rose  and  the  dart.  His  dart  is  recieved 
in  recognition,  or  lack  thereof,  his 
non-attendance  at  council  meetings. 
When  his  impeachment  motion  was 
table  at  the  NCSC  meeting  on  Oc¬ 
tober  20  Mr.  Raycroft  was  predictably 
absent. 

Raycroft  merits  the  rose  for  his 
wisdom  in  resigning  when  he  learned 
of  the  impeachment  motion.  He  con¬ 


ceded  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
time  for  classes,  Varsity  Football  and 
MAC. 


•  BY  DENISE  COOMBS 

New  College  was  represented 
at  Homecoming  by  a  float  depic¬ 
ting  the  birth  of  the  gnu.  U  of  T’s 
Homecoming  in  1954  explored  life  as 
it  might  be  in  the  198Q’s,  and  this  year 
the  glory  days  of  the  I950’s  were 
remembered  in  return. 

New  College  didn't  exist  in  the 
glory  days,  so  its  birth  was  symbolized 
by  the  hatching  of  the  gnu.  New’s 
mascot.  For  those  of  you  who  aren’t 
majoring  in  zoology  and  perhaps 
wondering  what  this  beast  actually  is, 
rumour  has  it  that  the  gnu  (noo, 
nyoo)  is  a  South  African  antelope 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  wildebeest. 

The  gnu  was  joined  by  24  other 
floats  representing  various  colleges 
and  faculties.  The  parade  preceded 
the  Homecoming  football  game  and  it 
enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  spectator 
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support  as  it  travelled  along  Univer¬ 
sity,  ending  at  Hart  House. 

However,  New's  float  didn’t  win 
prize.  Perhaps  the  judges  were 
zoology  majors  and  knew  that  an¬ 
telopes  don’t  come  out  of  eggs.  But 
organizer  Chris  Rusch  feels  that  New 
was  a  close  fourth. 

Rusch  is  generally  pleased  with  the 
results.  Those  in  attendance  enjoyed 
themselves,  but  the  lack  of  student 
participation  was  disappointing, 
core  of  about  six  students  did  most 
the  work,  and  only  a  dozen  showed 
up  to  actually  ride  the  float. 

Rusch  admits  that  publicity  could 
have  been  better,  but  he  cites  the 
proverbial  “size  and  diversity' 
argument  in  explaining  the  over¬ 
whelming  lack  of  excitement 
generated  by  U  of  T's  Homecoming 
as  compared  with  some  other  univer¬ 
sities. 


Doug  Says:  "Through  thick  and 
through  thin  make  sure  before 
anything  else  to.  maintain  firm  but¬ 
tocks.  " 
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Fire  Alarm  Fracas 


By  Denise  Coombs 

Be  nice  to  any  sleepy-eyed,  aimless 
wandering  Wilson  Hall  resident  you 
chance  upon.  She  may  be  the  victim 
of  another  false  fire  alarm  ringing  in 
the  <vee  hours  of  the  morning. 

Wilson  Hall’s  alarm  system  has 
sounded  seven  times  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1  and  October  17  of  this  year. 

Several  rumours  floating  around 
regarding  this  situation  should  be 
cleared  up.  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
psychopathic  alarm  ringer  at  large. 
Secondly,  the  money  paid  to  have  the 
alarm  system  reset  each  time  it  sounds 
(S70-90)  does  not  come  out  of  New 
College’s  budget.  It  is  taken  instead 
from  the  U  of  T  physical  plant  and 
fire  maintenance  funds. 

Mr.  Gladney,  the  manager  of 
protective  services  at  the  U  of  T,  con¬ 
siders  the  situation  "not  good”.  He 
and  Ms.  Taylor,  the  Dean  of  Women’s 
residence  at  New,  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  diluted  security  value 
of  the  system  because  of  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  false  alarms.  People  are  simply 
not  taking  them  seriously  anymore. 

The  recent  spate  of  false  alarms, 
however,  is  not  totally  inexplicable. 
Of  the  ten  alarms  at  Wilson  Hall  since 
February  10,  1985  (of  which  seven  oc¬ 
curred  in  September  and  October), 
two  were  accidents,  three  were 
malicious,  three  were  due  to  malfun¬ 
ctions,  and  two  were  unresolved. 

Accidents  and  malfunctions  may  be 
partially  attributed  to  the  change  in 


which  was  completed  last  summer. 

All  of  the  U  of  T’s  residence 
security  systems  have  been  upgraded 
in  repsonse  to  a  change  in  the  On¬ 
tario’s  Fire  Marshal’s  regulations. 

Previously,  the  fire  security  system 
consisted  of  pull  stations  and  “silver 
ball”  heat  dfetectors  in  the  rooms. 
Newly  added  have  been  smoke  detec¬ 
tors  in  the  hallways. 

The  heat  and  smoke  detectors  are 
extremely  sensitive.  Hitting  them  is 
enough  to  start  them  ringing.  One 
alarm  was  sounded  by  a  mis-thrown 
beach  ball,  another  by  someone 
taping  balloons  to  a  detector,  the 
smoke  detectors  are  so  sensitive  that 
even  smoking  or  popcorn  making  in 
the  halls  can  trigger  them. 

Behaviour  patterns  have  apparently 
not  yet  adjusted  to  the  new  system. 
Previously  innocuous  actions  may  not 
trigger  the  system,  and  this  has  been 
responsible  for  at  least  two  false 
alarms. 

Gladney  is  not  overly  concerned 
with  those  alarms  caused  by  malfun¬ 
ctions.  He  points  out  that  all  new 
systems  have  an  initial  settling-in 
period  when  they  may  be  hyper¬ 
sensitive  or  prone  to  malfunction.  The 
situation  at  Wilson  Hall,  he  says,  is 
better  than  at  some  other  residences. 

Perhaps  the  system  has  now  settled 
in,  or  perhaps  people  are  refraining 
from  playing  volleyball  in  the  halls.  In 
any  event,  Wilson  Hall  residents  hap¬ 
pily  report  that  there  have  been  no 
fire  alarms  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
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Neil  Replies 

Letter  to  the  Editor: 

Included  in  the  October  edition  of 
The  New  Edition  was  a  review  of  the 
Orientation  activities  sponsored  by  the 
New  College  Student  Council. 
Several  points  need  to  be  clarified 
regarding  Orientation  Week.  Had  the 
reporter  responsible  for  the  story  done 
some  investigation,  many  important 
details  would  have  surfaced. 

The  basic  Orientation  schedule  was 
decided  by  the  NCSC  in  April  of 
this  year,  before  everyone  left  for  the 
summer.  Shinerama  was  only  ten¬ 
tatively  included  in  this  schedule 
because  the  NCSC  was  not  sure  if 
the  event  would  happen.  As  the 
summer  progressed  and  the 
Engineering  Society  began  to  get 
organized  it  was  decided  that  New 
would  participate.  The  schedule  of 
Orientation  events  had  to  be  sent  out 
in  mid-August  and  the  Engineering 
Society  had  not  yet  decided  on  a  time, 
thus,  the  reason  no  time  was  specified. 
The  Team  Leaders  were  informed  of 
the  time  on  the  day  of  their  meeting, 
but  not  at  the  Beach  Party,  in  plenty 
of  time  to  inform  the  Frosh  when 
teams  assembled  the  next  day. 

Labelling  the  Beach  Party  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  that  number 
of  people  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
Quad  at  one  time.  The  fact  that  we 
changed  from  Beach  music  to  more 
popular  music  seems  irrelevant  when 
you  consider  that  we  lacked  sand  and 
an  ocean  as  well.  Does  the  music 
really  matter  anyway? 

Part  of  the  Beach  Party  was  also 
the  hot  dog  dinner  and  Hat 
Ceremony.  The  dinner  was  an 
unqualified  success  and  the  Hat 
Ceremony  went  over  really  well.  Ap¬ 
parently  your  reporter  missed  those 
events? 

The  Mariposa  Belle  Cruise  was  a 
definite  success.  It  was  only  the 
second  year  we  tried  this  event  and  we 
cut  our  losses  while  doubling  atten¬ 
dance.  The  cruise  is  slowly  becoming 
a  tradition  which  will  soon  be  able  to 
pay  for  itself.  Everyone ’who  went 
had  a  great  time  and  I’m  sure  this  will 


contribute  to  its  success  in  the  coming 
years. 

At  the  request  of  the  College  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Milk  Pubs  will 
remain  just  that— unlicensed  pubs. 
The  N.C.S.C.  was  certainly  not 
created  to  promote  alcohol  consum¬ 
ption.  I  assume  that  this  reporter 
feels  that  you  have  to  get  smashed  to 
have  a  good  time.  As  the  University’s 
Council  on  Student  Affairs  is  curren¬ 
tly  discussing  a  Program  of  Campus 
alcohol  Policies  and  Education  for 
Low  Risk  Drinking,  it  seems  hardly 
justifiable  to  open  the  bar  for  many 
Frosh  who  are,  in  many  cases,  under 
the  legal  drinking  age.  The  University 
is  trying  to  encourage  the  consum¬ 
ption  of  less  alcohol,  not  more.  The 
Milk  Pubs  were  well  attended  without 
alcohol  being  served  by  the  N.C.S.C. 
It  may  seem  rather  pointless  to  argue 
the  merits  of  an  Orientation  program 
in  November,  but  I  feel  that  the 
benefits  Orientation  provided  deserve 
mention.  Since  Orientation  Week 
there  seems  to  be  a  College  Spirit 
developing.  Non-residents  have 
become  more  involved  as  Associate 
House  Members.  The  number  taking 
advantage  of  this  is  small,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit,  but  it’s  a  start.  The  Spirit  Com¬ 
mittee  is  working  hard  to  develop 
College  Spirit  and  although  they’ve 
suffered  some  setbacks  because  of  lit¬ 
tle  response  to  their  initiatives,  they 
haven’t  given  up.  We  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  debating  club,  a  Chamber 
Players  group,  and  an  Art  and 
Literary  Review  underway.  Certainly 
the  Frosh  that  we  reached  in  Orien¬ 
tation  Week  have  benefitted  from 
their  introduction  to  the  College  and 
they  are  now  contributing  to  College 
Spirit.  It  seems  counter-productive  to 
review  Orientation  in  a  negative  way 
when  everyone  in  the  College  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  developing  College  Spirit. 

Although  some  specific  events  in 
Orientation  Week  may  not  have 
worked  perfectly,  the  aftermath  is  the 
Spirit  we  are  building.  That  far  out¬ 
weighs  wether  or  not  we  played  Beach 
Boys  music  at  the  Beach  Party. 

Sincerely, 

Neil  Graham 
N.C.S.C.  President 
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'Precious  Legacy’  Recaptures  Past 


•  BY  ELLEN  TULCHINSKY 

Whenever  one  is  confronted  with  an 
inescapable,  unavoidable  situation, 
whenever  one  has  to  face  a  fate  that 
cannot  be  changed ,  just  then  is  one 
given  a  last  chance  to  actualize  the 
highest  value,  to  fulfill  the  deepest 
meaning,  the  meaning  of  suffering. 

Victor  Frankl 
Man’s  Search  for  Meaning 

That  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  Nazi  persecutors  during  the 
Second  World  War  is,  of  course,  not 
in  doubt.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  meaning  of  their  suffering. 
Today,  however,  the  great 
achievements  and  folkloric  attributes 
of  a  lost  culture  have  transcended  the 
ashes  of  the  Holocaust,  and  are 
manifested  in  “The  Precious 
Legacy’’.  One  is  able  to  derive 
meaning  out  of  the  past  suffering 
simply  by  viewing  the  treasured  ar¬ 
tifacts,  and  by  beholding  that  the 
Jewish  culture  has  proudly  survived. 
It  is  the  contributors  to  “The  Precious 
Legacy”,  the  common  and  the 
sophisticated,  the  urbanites  and  the 
villagers,  the  wealthy  and  the  im¬ 
poverished,  who  render  the  exhibit  so 
rewarding  and  culturally  diverse. 

The  background  story  of  the  show 
is  a  wonder  in  itself  simply  because  it 
defies  the  intentions  of  a  ruling 
maniacal  polity. 

The  State  Jewish  Museum  of 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  was 
established  in  order  to  house  objects 
of  Judaica.  The  collection  grew  in  size 
and  popularity  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  1906  and  over  the  next 
thirty  years.  The  Nazis  formulated  a 
plan  to  construct  a  “museum  to  an 
extinct  race”,  to  mock  the  Jews  and 
their  customs.  By  the  time  of  the  war, 
the  Jews  were  transported  to  concen¬ 
tration  camps  as  their  personal 
belongings  Of  great  religious^  and 
aesthetic  value  were  sent  to  Prague. 
The  collection  of  artifacts  was  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  more  than  fifty 
warehouses  had  been  filled  by  the 
close  of  the  war.  Hitler  also  wished  to 
create  a  propaganda  “institute” 
which  he  thought  would  justify  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Jews  to  the  entire 
world.  In  light  of  this  Nazi  plan,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  city  of  Prague  was 
preserved  from  devastation  in  the 
war,  and  that  the  collection  became  a 
celebrated  tribute  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

Items  of.  enormous  fascination  are 
to  be  found  in  “The  Precious 
Legacy”,  and  they  are  arranged  in 


such  a  way  that  all  walks  of  religious 
and  secular  life  are  represented. 
Prague  was  a  renowned  centre  for 
Jewish  learning,  thus  there  are  objects 
related  to  prayer  and  religious 
benevolence.  The  many  books  on 
display  arc  of  remarkable  quality,  and 
included  are  some  from  a  Hebrew 
publishing  firm  established  in  Prague 
in  1S12. 

The  main  article  associated  with 
Jewish  worship  is  the  Torah,  a  han¬ 
dwritten  scroll  containing  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  coverings 
for  this  sacred  scroll,  of  which  there 
are  many  exquisite  examples  featured 
in  the  show,  are  intricately  woven 
gilded  curtains,  sewn  together  with 
golden  silk  threads  and  from  which 
hang  down  fringes  and  tassles  of 
colored  metallic  ribbon.  The  use  of 
such  an  ornamental  tapestry 
illuminates  the  reverence  held  for  the 
Torah.  Another  article  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  great  respect  for  the  Torah 
is  the  hand  pointer  used  by  the  reader 
so  that  the  thin  parchment  will  not  be 
soiled  and  worn  by  the  human  hand. 

There  are  also  objects  which  were 
associated  with  organizations 
dedicated  to  tending  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  sick  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  entering  the 
synagogue,  one  would  come  upon  an 
alms  box,  from  which  the  savings 
would  be  used  for  community  upkeep. 

It  is  in  the  display  of  items  of  the 
honored  Jewish  Burial  Society  of 
Prague  where  one  feels  a  sense  of  the 
close  bonds  of  this  people.  There  is  a 
very  special  group  of  fifteen  paintings 
that  were  commissioned  by  the 
Society  in  1780  which  portray  their 
major  duties  as  a  Burial  Society.  The 
performance  of  this  holy  task  was 
recognized  as  the  very  highest  acts  of 
benevolence  that  an  individual  could 
supply. 


The  contrast  between  the  Jewish 
honouring  of  their  departed  and  the 
Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews  is  very 
striking  and  disturbing.  Following  the 
display  of  the  Burial  Society,  one  is 
transported  into  the  nightmare  of  the 
Holocaust.  Items  made  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  camp  in  Terezin,  such  as  a 
skull  cap  made  out  of  odd  pieces  of 


material,  and  a  rough  wooded  can¬ 
delabra,  are  to  be  found  in  the  dimly 
lit  room.  The  prisoners  in  the  camp 
had  tried  to  make  the  best  of  their 
situation,  and  as  is  evident  in  the 
display  rooms,  they  made  every  effort 
to  carry  on  with  their  faith. 

A  final  item  in  the  exhibit  is  a 
child’s  painting  portraying  butterflies 
made  at  the  Terezin  concentration 
camp.  This  imprisoned  child  tried  to 
bring  life  into  her  ill-fated  existence, 
and  there  is  a  sense  that  she  was  able 
to  make  meaning  of  her  suffering. 

"The  Precious  Legacy”  exhibit  is  a 
bold  response  to  this  tragic  event  in 
history.  The  optimistic  overtones  of 
the  show  help  to  shed  light  on  the 
beauty  of  what  was  a  very  precious 
and  thriving  community. 

The  exhibit  is  on  at  the  Royal  On¬ 
tario  Museum  until  November  24.  In 
conjunction  with  the  exhibit,  the 
Museum  is  presenting  a  film  series, 
lectures,  and  musical  events.  A 
schedule  for  all  of  these  special 
presentations  may  be  picked  up  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum. 


Colossal  Endeavor 


•  BY  KEVIN  HALLIGAN 

The  Macmillan  Guide  to  Modern 
World  Literature 
By  Martin  Seymour-Smith 
Macmillan,  1196  pp. 

Although  colossal,  this  book  is  not 
a  company  job.  Where  an  Oxford  or 
Larousse  reference  relies  on  squads  of 
academic  contributors,  thcMacmillan 
Guide  is  the  work  of  a  single  insane 
free-lance  writer.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  some  twenty  languages 
and  a  grandiose  devotion  to  literature 
would  be  fuel  enough  for  any  project 
of  this  kind  if  its  author  were 
someone  other  than  Martin  Seymour- 
Smith,  but  with  Seymour-Smith  you 
add  two  special  correctives:  his 
visceral  and  sympathetic  engagement 
in  the  subject,  and  a  shrill  disgust  for 
the  sub-standard. 

Not  content  with  his  second  and  fir¬ 
st  editions,  he  beefed  up  the  scope  of 
the  third  by  making  it  longer  and 
thicker  by  half  a  million  words. 
Inaccuracies  have  multiplied  like  rats 
on  a  ship  and  the  ninety-page  cross- 
reference  is  under  visible  strain,  but 
with  such  a  mass  of  information— of 
information  on  information — and  on 
a  subject  as  amorphous  as  literature, 


mistakes  are  expected  and  he  invites 
you  to  report  them. 

Fair  warning  of  what's  in  store  and 
a  panoply  of  literature-related  subjec¬ 
ts  are  given  in  the  introduction.  This 
includes  a  scathing  definition  of  mid- 
dlebrowism,  “material  manipulated  to 
satisfy  the  conscious  desires  of  a 
pseudo-cultured  audience,”  its  ugly 
sister,  ‘boulevard  culture,’  the  coined 
term  ‘artist’s  guilt'  (a  theme  neglected 
by  critics,  he  says),  and  a  blanket 
condemnation  of  academic  claims  on 
writing.  Lionel  Trilling  was 
“treacherous  academic  rationalist  and 
heartless  intellectual.” 

In  fact  Seymour-Smith  is  frequently 
provocative,  if  not  downright 
sneering,  in  some  of  his  opinions.  But 
he  expects  you  to  write  to  him  to 
complain,  ‘“’...he  regards  as 
loathsome  possession  of  the  nature  of 
money  at  interest.”  With  this  in  mind 
it  is  joy  to  see  Hemingway  given  his 
overdue  due,  even  though  the  result 
(“Callaghan  (is)  an  immensely 
superior  writer  to  the  over-rated 
Hemingway...”)  is  dubious  reassuran¬ 
ce.  But  then  the  observation  that 
Margaret  Atwood’s  sell-out  to  and 
ascendancy  over  the  Can-Lit  scene,  is 
"a  depressing  phenomenon,”  is  dead 


The  Great  $5.00  Lunch  Challenge 


•  BY  ELLEN  PEKILIS 

One  of  the  advantages  of  attending  the  St.  George 
campus  is  its  location.  It  is  the  only  university 
locale  in  the  city  that  actually  provides  students 
with  places  to  go  besides  classes.  Most  people  have 
the  occasional  mid-day  break,  so  why  not  treat 
yourself  to  a  nice  lunch?  But  where  to  go? 

With  this  in  mind.  The  New  Edition  is  throwing 
open  the  Great  $5.00  Lunch  challenge  to  all  you 
armchair  restaurant  reviewers  out  there.  Here  are 
the  rules:  The  New  Edition  will  spring  for  you  and 
a  friend  to  review  a  restaurant  at  lunch  provided 
l)the  meal  costs  roughly  $5  a  head  and  2)the 
restaurant  is  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of 
campus.  Here’s  an  example  of  the  quality  you  can 
find  within  these  guidelines: 

Many  people  are  unaware  that  many  normally 


expensive  Japanese  restaurants  have  extremely 
reasonable  luncheon  specials.  One  such  restaurant  is 
Tanaka  of  Tokyo.  The  elegant  decor  is  a  welcome 
sight  to  eyes  starved  by  the  Robart’s  cafe  interior. 

Tanaka  has  two  luncheon  menus.  The  one  we 
chose  allows  you  to  sit  at  the  grill  and  have  your 
food  prepared  in  front  of  you  by  a  master  chef.  The 
other  (cheaper)  menu  seats  you  at  a  regular  table 
(no  display  by  chef)  but  allows  you  a  full  meal  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $3.85.  You  have  to  ask  to  get  this 
menu,  or  they  will  automatically  seat  you  at  the 
grill.  The  meals  on  either  menu  come  complete  with 
soup,  main  courses,  veggies,  rice,  and  tea. 

The  temanagi  soup,  a  clear  broth,  comes  first.  It 
is  warm  and  satisfying,  and  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  no  spoon  -  you  drink  straight  from  the 
bowl. 

Thy  were  all  out  of  chicken  yakitori  ($4.75),  so 
chicken  teppanyaki  ($5.25)  was  substituted.  A 


boneless  half  chicken  glazed  in  teppanyaki  sauce 
(similar  to  teriyaki),  the  meat  is  plentiful  and 
delicious.  In  case  you  were  wondering  how  you  eat 
half  a  chicken  with  chopsticks,  your  chef  grills  it 
and  then  has  fun  cutting  it  into  small  pieces  in  an 
impressive  display  of  Japanese  knife-flinging. 

The  beef  teriyaki  ($5.00)  is  basically  a  hamburger 
Japanese  style,  marinaded  in  teriyaki  sauce.  It’s  1/2 
pound  of  beef  and  very  good.  On  this  one,  you’re 
left  to  pull  it  apart  with  your  chopsticks  (quite  an 
adventure  for  a  novice). 

The  total  bill  came  to  $10.95  including  tax  (but 
not  tip).  We  got  in  and  out  of  the  restaurant  in  an 
hour  flat.  Reservations  were  made,  but  seemed  un¬ 
necessary  as  the  place  was  mostly  empty  on  a 
Friday  at  1:00  p.m. 

Tanaka  of  Tokyo.  South  west  corner  of  Bay  and 
Bloor,  very  close  to  Victoria  College.  964-3868. 


Tuesday  November  5, 1985 
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Down  the  Harbourfront  Rabbit  Hole 


•  BY  LOIS  MERMELSTEIN 

The  Science  Fiction  Stage  of  the  International 
Festival  of  Authors  took  place  October  23-26  at 
Harbourfront.  Or,  at  least,  so  the  program  says. 

But  the  program  doesn’t  say  it  all.  This  article 
was  to  be  written  with  the  intention  of  getting  into 
the  guts  of  the  Science  Fiction  Stage,  showing  what 
attending  readings  given  by  your  favorite  writers  is 
like,  and  getting  inside  the  heads  of  a  few  of  science 
fiction's  more  prominent  practitioners  with  some  in- 
depth  interviews. 

Things  didn’t  quite  work  out  that  way.  What 
folows  is  an  approximate  chronology  of  what  1  saw 
of  the  Science  Fiction  Stage,  and  a  paralell  chro¬ 
nology  of  a  distintigrating  Lifesize  story.  There  are 
even  morals  to  this  tale:  Science  Fiction  Fans 
Shouldn't  Become  Journalists,  and  Never  Trust  a 
P.R.  Flack. 

Early  October:  I  call  up  Harbourfront  asking  for 
press  tickets.  They  don’t  know  about  The  New 
Edition,  or  are  reluctant.  Finally,  however,  we 
strike  a  deal.  I  will  interview  '60s  science  fiction 
radical  Judith  Merril  for  The  Varsity  before  the 
Festival,  and  in  return  for  the  advance  publicity,  I 
can  have  press  tickets  for  the  first  two  nights  of 
science  fiction  readings.  I  ask  Harbourfront  publicist 
Jane  French  if  she  can  set  me  up  with  interviews 
with  any  of  the  other  writers  when  they  come  to 
town.  She  says  they’ll  be  too  busy.  I  hang  up. 

Mid  October  I  phone  Jane  French  again,  asking 
if  she  can  set  up  some  interviews  for  me.  Again  she 
refuses. 

Wednesday,  October  23:  the  first  night  of  the 
Science  Fiction  Stage.  This  first  item  of  business, 
after  M.C.  John  Robert  Columbo  has  finished  prat¬ 
tling  on,  is  the  launch  of  Tesseracts,  a  new  an¬ 
thology  of  Canadian  science  fiction  edited  by  Judith 
Merril. 

Nine  of  Tesseracts'  contributors,  almost  all  little- 
known,  rarely-published  writers,  read  short  sections 
of  their  work.  One  of  these,  Chris  Dewdney,  sum- 
s  up  the  view  of  of  much  of  the  audience:  “I’m 
surprised  at  the  number  of  people  that  crawled  out 
of  the  CanLit  woodwork”  for  the  anthology,  he 
says. 

After  the  intermission,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  more 


established  writers.  Phyllis  Gotlieb,  who  has  been 
writing  s.f.  and  poetry  since  1964,  reads  two 
creation  myths  of  a  people  in  once  of  her  recent 
books.  They  aren’t  terribly  interesting. 

Spider  Robinson,  who  has  won  nearly  all  of 
science  fiction’s  awards  in  only  twelve  years  of 
writing,  reads  two  selections.  The  first  is  a  short 
story  dealing  with  Canadian  and  American  reac¬ 
tions  to  aliens  who  visit  Earth  by  temporarily  taking 
over  the  bodies  of  Earth's  permanent  inhabitants. 
The  second  is  the  first  two  chapters  of  a  novel  in 
progress,  called  Time  Pressure.  It  begins  with  that 
classic  opening  line,  “It  was  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  and  the  snot  ran  out.”  The  main  character 
sets  off  in  a  Nova  Scotia  snowstorm  to  rescue 
Mucus  Moose  the  Mucilage  Machine  (a  dispenser  of 
green  glue  through  its  nostrilsf  and  ends  up  with  a 
naked  woman  teleported  almost  into  his  lap. 

After  the  readings,  while  Robinson  is  signing  a 
book  for  me,  I  ask  him  if  there’s  any  chance  of  an 
interview.  "Thfe  Harbourfront  people  have  me  on  a 
conveyor  belt,”  he  says,  suggesting  I  try  going 
through  them. 

Thursday,  October  24:  In  the  afternoon  I  call 
Jane  French,  Harbourfront  Flack,  again.  When  I 
finally  track  her  down,  she  categorcally  refuses  to 
schedule  anything  with  anybody.  For  some  reason, 

I  thank  her  for  her  help. 

M.C.  John  Robert  Columbo  goes  through  his 
schtick  again.  The  announcement  that  tonights 
sponsor  is  Seagram’s  Vodka  gets  a  laugh,  but 
everything  else  he  says  repeats  last  night’s  opening, 
and  it’s  getting  stale. 

Joe  Haldeman  starts  off  the  readings,  after  first 
sniffing  the  water  pitcher  to  make  sure  of  what’s  in 
it.  He  reads  two  violent  parts  of  IVorldsApart,  the 
second  volume  of  a  trilogy  he  is  writing  about  in¬ 
teractions  between  Earth’s  inhabitants  and  the 
people  of  the  space  stations  (or  Worlds)  before  and 
after  a  biological  war  on  earth.  His  selections  don’t 
really  capture  what  the  book  seems  to  be  about. 

Vonday  McIntyre,  who  has  written  several  award¬ 
winning  original  novels  as  well  as  several  Star  Trek 
books,  is  next  with  the  last  chapter  of  a  children’s 
book  she  has  written  about  some  children  and  a  cat 
on  a  space  station  and  how  they  get  to  be  the  first 
to  meet  the  visiting  aliens  (treelike  crystalline  struc¬ 


tures).  It  was  cute,  but  not  particularly  new. 

During  intermission,  I  make  my  rounds  asking 
for  interviews.  Vonda  McIntyre,  Frederick  Pohl, 
and  Spider  Robinson  ail  agree,  asking  me  to  call 
them  Friday  afternoon.  I  have  a  short  conversation 
with  Spider  Robinson.  He  mentions  that  if  one 
more  person  sticks  a  microphone  at  him  and  asks 
what  science  fiction  is,  he’ll  let  out  a  long,  agonized 
scream.  I  sympathize.  In  response  to  another  fan's 
question,  he  says  that  in  spite  of  becoming  an 
“established”  writer,  he  still  writes  stories  that  “no 
one  will  touch  with  the  proverbial  ten-foot  pole.” 

As  the  audience  drifts  back  into  the  hall  for  the 
second  half  of  tonight’s  readings,  the  Twilight 
Zoneish  music  starts  up  again.  If  the  organizers 
think  this  is  science-fictional,  they  are  very  wrong. 

Frederick  Pohl,  who  has  been  writing,  editing, 
and  talking  about  science  fiction  since  World  War 
II,  starts  the  second  half  with  a  short  story  about  a 
dying  human  colony  on  Mars,  and  its  least  ap¬ 
preciated  member’s  attempt  to  celebrate  Christmas. 

Margaret  Atwood  follows,  starting,  “I  don’t 
know  whether  or  not  I’m  here  under  false  pretenses, 
but  Judith  Merill  says  no.”  She  reads  from  her  new 
novel,  The  Handmaid’s  Tale,  which  depicts  a  future 
human  society  in  which  only  a  few  women  are  fer¬ 
tile;  these  are  kept  cloistered,  and  are  each  the 
property  of  some  man.  One  suspects  a  feminist 
point  will  become  clear  in  the  rest  of  the  novel. 

Friday,  October  25:  I  make  my  interview  calls. 
Fred  Pohl  isn’t  in.  Spider  Robinson  has  no  more 
time,  and  suggests  we  try  to  do  it  by  mail  (he  lives 
in  Halifax).  Thinking  of  deadlines,  I  say  I’ll  try.  (I 
don’t— there  isn’t  enough  time.)  Vonday  McIntyre 
says  yes,  and  we  arrange  to  meet  Saturday  morning 
at  her  hotel. 

Saturday,  October  26:  I  am  ten  minutes  late  for 
my  interview  with  McIntyre.  She  has  gone  down  to 
the  lobby  to  look  for  me,  and  we  miss  each  other 
for  half  an  hour.  The  situation  is  rapidly  taking  on 
tragicomic  aspects.  When  I  finally  catch  up  with 
her,  she  is  talking  to  s.f.  writers  Ursula  LeGuin  and 
Spider  Robinson.  Robinson  is  just  leaving  for  the 
airport,  and  LeGuin  is  “sick  of  interviews.”  McIn¬ 
tyre  herself  has  another  meeting,  and  no  more  time 
for  me.  I  throw  up  my  hands  in  disgust  and  resolve 
never  to  do  this  again. 
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READING  WEEK 
•FEBRUARY  16/85 


X>  NOT  INCLUDED: 

-  Sao  service  charge  payable  wi 
—  Optional  medical  cancellation 


SPACE  ISTjMTTETscP 
GET  YOUR  DEPOSITS  IN 
_ A.S.A.P. _ 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  &  RESERVATIONS: 

Al  21  CLASSIC  AYE.  HEW  COLLEGE 


NEW  COLLEGE  SKI  AND  SUN ,/f 

presents 

FT.  LAUDERDALE 

DEPARTURE  DATE  FEBRUARY  15/86 
AIR  PACKAGE: 

—Return  transportation  via  Wcrldways  LIOI 1  charier  from  T.O. 

— 7  nights  accommodation  al  the  Gall  Ocean  Mile  Hotel  located  on  its  own 
private  beach  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 
—Round  trip  transfers  between  airport  and  hotel 
— inflight  BAR  &  meal  service 
— Service  of  PROTO  TOURS  rcorcsenlatiye 

cost  in  CANADIAN  FUNDS: 
quad  — $449.00  triple  —  $499.00  double  —  $599.00 
plus  tax  and  service  charge  of  $50.00 

BUS  PACKAGE: 

—Return  transportation  via  luxury,  washroom  equipped  Highway  coaches 
—7  nights  accomodation  at  the  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel  located  on 
its  own  private  beach  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 
— Service  of  a  PROTO  TOURS  representative 

cost  in  CANADIAN  FUNDS: 

quad  —  $329.00  triple  —  S459.00  double  —  $569.00 
plus  tax  and  service  charge  of  $30.00 

Once  in  ’LAUDERDALE: 

—Use  of  a  sailboard  for  a  week 
Shooters  Night — all  the  shooters  you  can  drink 
—Pub  crawl 

—Daily  specials  at  the  Tiki  Hut  poolside  bar  (e.g.  $0.25  a 
draft) 

—Tennis,  skin-diving,  sailing  and  shuffleboard  facilities 
—Inter-collegiate  fun  contests 
—Party  with  Queens  and  York 
—You  won’t  have  to  pay  cover  charges  at: 

Lips,  Penrods,  or  the  Playpen. 

—The  PARTY  OF  A  LIFETIME! 

BOOK  NO  W  -  SPA CE  IS  LIMITED 
Deposit  of  S1G0.09  Due  No  later  Than  Nov.  30 


SPRING  BREAK  V 

PROTO  Tonne 


proto  Touns 
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Rules  for  Roscoes 


•  BYTRAViS  WOLFFE 

Thanks  to  the  recent  clampdown  by 
CBS  officials,  many  weekend  campus 
watering  holes  have  experienced 
lowered  attendance  and  limited  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  their  patrons.  In  order 
to  change  this  rather  distressing  trend 
it  may  be  useful  to  sample  the  words 
of  Dr.  Young  Bobbick,  who,  in  his 
recent  book  The  Came  of  Dating: 
Vidors  and  Vanquished,  offers  advice 
that  you  lovelorn,  or  simply  lustful, 
may  take  heed  of  next  time  you  visit 
Roscoe’s. 

Rule  1:  Never  dance  unless  you're 
on  the  dance  floor.  Let’s  face  it,  isn’t 
it  a  major  turn  off  to  see  someone  (no 
matter  how  attractive)  dancing  in 
front  of  you  while  you’re  patiently 
waiting  for  a  beer? 

Rule  2:  Don’t  sing  along  to  a  song 
when  you’re  dancing  with  someone. 
Look,  it’s  great  to  know  you  know 
the  lyrics,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  you 
can  sing.  Shut  up  and  smile! 

Rule  3:  Don’t  take  your  drink  onto 
the  dance  floor  with  you.  No  matter 
how  bad  you  need  that  drink,  it  just 
looks  bad.  Put  that  drink  down  and 
make  your  date  think  that,  at  that 
particular  moment,  he/ she  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  your  life. 

Rule  4:  Look  mobile,  especially 
when  not  dancing.  It  may  be  easier  on 
your  legs  to  lean  against  the  wall,  but 
it  still  looks  like  you’re  so  hammered 
you  can’t  stand  up. 

Rule  5:  Don’t  look  hungry.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  give  out  that  "I’m 
available”  sign  through  body 
language  or  subtle  phraseology;  but 
don't  come  across  as  desperate.  This 


usually  means  not  hanging  onto 
anyone,  avoiding  that  ‘starved’  look 
in  ycur  eyes,  or  hanging  out  by  the 


girls /guys  washroom. 

Rule  6:  Be  yourself.  Sure  it's  been 
said  a  million  times  before,  but  it’s 


true.  Think  of  it  this  way:  if  you're 
agreeing  with  something  she/he  said, 
even  though  you  know  it's  moronic, 
you’re  not  going  to  last  long  with 
them  anyways,  so  tell  them  how 
stupid  they  are — you’ll  feel  better. 
You  never  know,  if  they  only  said  it 
because  they  thought  it's  what  you 
wanted  to  hear,  you  both  could  be 
putting  each  other  off,  and  wasting 
precious  time.  Be  honest  with  yourself 
and  avoid  looking  foolish. 

Rule  7:  Be  compatible  with  the  per¬ 
son  you’re  dancing  with.  In  other 
words,  use  the  dance  as  your 
"weapon”.  This  means  putting 
enough  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
dancing  to  impress  who  you're  with, 
but  not  so  much  that  they  ask  them¬ 
selves  “what  the  heck  is  the  matter 
with  this  girl/guy/geek  anyways?” 
This  is  commonly  called  "outdancing 
the  tune”  and  should  be  avoided. 

Rule  8:  For  thos  of  you  who  find 
yourselves  short  of  funds,  but  still  like 
to  “get  down  and  boogie”,  one  final 
word  of  advice  from  Dr.  Bobbick. 
Dress  up  as  someone  famous  (i.e. 
Bernard  Wong)  and  persistently  ask  to 
see  the  manager.  In  this  way  long  line¬ 
ups  are  bypassed  and  money  is  saved. 

Hopefully,  with  this  bit  of  advice 
from  Dr.  Bobbick,  we  can  all  have 
more  fun  (and  success)  next  time  at 
Roscoe’s  or  wherever.  For  those  of 
you  who  think  they  may  require  more 
help,  look  for  Dr.  Bobbick’s  new 
book  Swooping  and  Swooning:  Their 
Role  in  Contemporary  Society, 
coming  out  in  hardcover  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 


Novels  for  Long  Winter  Nights 


•  BY SHARYL  HUDSON 

It’s  that  time  of  year  when  you  find 
yourself  scurry  home  after  classes 
with  that  old  north  wind  following 
too  close  behind.  And  what  does  one 
do  with  oneself  on  a  night  when,  God 
forbid,  one  has  caught  up  with  one’s 
studies  and  merciful  heavens,  has 
nothing  to  do?  Ye  ambitious  persons 
may  want  to  take  a  glorious  walk 
through  golden  piles  of  autumn’s 
smiles,  taking  in  the  scent  of  distant 
and  lazy  fireplaces  while  reciting  The 
Ruined  Cottage  to  its  sad  and 
dissonant  end.  However,  if  you  wish 
to  hibernate  with  a  good  book  and  a 
cup  of  tea  with  honey,  here’s  a  list  of 
books  that  may  please  the  palate 
whilst  awakening  the  wintermind  and 
igniting  the  imagination. 

If  you  were  at  the  International 
Festival  of  Authors  just  a  week  or  so 
ago,  you  may  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  Margaret  Atwood  read 
from  her  newest  novel,  The  Han¬ 
dmaid’s  Tale,  published  by  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Stewart.  It  is  classified 
as  a  piece  of  science  fiction,  yet  At¬ 
wood  would  suggest  differently.  It  is  a 
tale  set  in  the  near  future  in  a  society 
that  has  reverted  to  what  one  might 
term  as  “repressive  intolerance  of  the 
original  Puritans.”  Although  it  is  a 
departure  from  present  day  con¬ 
ditions,  it  contains  recognizable, 
current  concerns  involving  the 
repression  of  women  and  women  s 
impressions  of  their  male  counterpar¬ 
ts.  The  novel  also  reverberates  with 
the  sardonic  wit  and  charm  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  Atwood. 

Kurt  Vonncgut’s  new  novel, 
Galapagos,  put  out  by  Doubleday  of 
Canada,  also  takes  place  in  the  future, 
a  future  looking  back  one  million 


years  to  the  year  1986  A.D.  and  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race.  Von- 
negut’s  sketch  style  and  sarcasm  is  as 
it  was  in  Slaughterhouse  Five,  Break¬ 
fast  of  Champions,  and  Cat’s  Cradle, 
but  is  his  new  race  the  same  as  At¬ 
wood’s?  Buy  the  book  and  find  out. 

All  right,  I  have  to  admit  I’m  a 
tireless,  avid  vampire  fan.  No,  I  don’t 
have  reams  of  garlic  hanging  from  my 
windows  and  doors  at  night  and  I 
don’t  spend  my  waking  hours 
engineering  wooded  stakes  for  a 
gruesome  kill,  but  I  do  like  to  read 
about  these  creatures  of  the  night,  and 
let’s  face  it,  if  you  are  a  student,  you 
are  a  creature  of  the  night,  too.  So,  if 
you  haven’t  read  Bram  Stoker’s 
dracula,  you  simply  have  to  read  An¬ 
ne  Rice’s  Interview  with  the  Vampire 
and  then  you  must  immediately  go  out 
and  purchase  the  scary  sequel  to  it, 
The  Vampire  Lestat,  published  by 
Random  House,  Those  who  enjoyed 
Interview  will  thrill  to  know  that  the 
grizzly  Lestat  has  once  again  escaped 
mortality  and  has  returned  fifty-five 
years  later  to  seduce  millions  as  a  rock 
star. 

Murder,  she  wrote.  Martha  Grimes 
has  a  new  detective  novel  called 
Jerusalem  Inn  which  again  graces  it¬ 
self  with  the  character  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  Richard  Jury  of  Scotland  Yard. 
Also,  Len  Deighton’s  Mexico  Set, 
published  by  Collins,  is  on  the  shelf 
now.  It  is  the  second  spy  story  in 
Deighton’s  trilogy,  Came,  Set,  and 
Match. 

History  buffs,  too,  may  feel  like 
getting  off  their  chariots  to  read  Paul 
Johnson’s  History  of  the  English 
People  and  History  of  the  Modern 
World,  both  distributed  by  Methuen. 
The  first  one  looks  back  on  two 
thousand  years  of  English  history  and 
the  second  one  is  an  account  of  the  six 
decades  prior  to  the  First  World  War, 


“which  saw  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  European  order,  the 
triumph  of  Einstein’s  new  cosmology, 
the  full  impact  of  Freudianism,  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Marxist 
state,  and  the  genesis  of  the  great 
Marxist  heresy,  Fascism.” 

And  if  that  isn’t  enough  to  knock 
your  socks  off,  be  a  Canadian  and 
read  Peter  C.  Newman’s  new  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  called  Company  of  Adven- 
turtrs,  published  by  Penguin  Books. 
Or  better  still,  read  Marion  Zimmer 
Bradley's  The  Mists  of  Avalon 
(Ballantine  Books).  It  is  beautifully 
written  and  is  the  story  of  King  Ar¬ 


thur  from  a  woman’s  perspective.  If 
you  are  relaxing  by  the  fireside  and 
require  the  last  laugh  you  might  want 
to  pick  up  a  copy  of  Gary  Larson’s 
Far  Side  series,  humour  with  a 
crooked  bit. 

And  for  all  you  budding  actors, 
watch  for  the  new  release  of  Caught 
in  the  Act,  a  book  of  monologues  for 
actors  and  performers.  It  is 
imaginative  and  craftily  written.  This 
is  Corey  Reay’s  first  book  and 
definitely  not  his  last.  It  is  published 
by  Simon  and  Pierre. 

Anyway,  hope  these  books  shed  a 
tiny  light  on  those  wintry 
nights. ..have  a  pleasant  flight! 


The  Rumour  Mill 


•  BY  JOHNNY  WHISKY 
Clang,  Clang!  The  church  bells 
are  ringing  at  New  College.  Word  has 
sneaked  out  from  the  N.C.S.C.  office 
that  the  lovelorn  lust  has  infested  our 
elected  leaders.  It  seems  that  all 
trend-setting  magazine  subscriptions 
to  the  N.C.  office  are  being  addressed 
to  a  Mrs.  Neil  Graham.  C’mon,  Neil, 
you  could  have  told  the  local  press  of 
this  wonderful  occasion.  It  really 
hurts  me,  Johnny  Whisky,  deeply  that 
I  wasn’t  invited  to  the  ceremony. 
Rumour  Mill  sources  tell  us  the  little 
lady’s  initials  may  be  L.D. 

A  certain  sensual,  green-eyed 
brunette  has  been  spotted  cavorting 
about  campus  wearing  Men’s  Rez. 
Prez’  Gregg  Hancock’s  hockey  jacket. 
While  it  is  certainly  wonderful  news 
we’re  sure  the  darling  debutantes 
outside  gregarious  Greggory’s  door 
are  all  broken  up  over  his  short-lived 
bachelorhood. 

In  other  gossip,  it  was  learned  that 


the  reason  Rob  Raycroft  resigned  his 
Men’s  Athletic  Director  position  is 
due  to  his  future  bride’s  insistence  on 
the  old  “equal  billing,  equal  time” 
clause.  What,  with  reserved  Robbie 
galavanting  off  to  the  football  field 
every  evening,  and  then  off  on 
NCSC  business,  how  was  a  poor 
girl  to  be  happy? 

Short  lines  include  last  year's 
NCSC  President  Terri  Rutledge 
tying  the  knot  with  pin-up  boy  Brian 
Ridgway.  Last  year's  Roscoe’s  pub 
manager,  Kevin  Carter,  now  more 
than  happily  married,  seems  to  insist 
his  little  buddy,  Scott  Mossip,  will 
follow  in  his  matrimonial  footsteps  as 
he  did  with  Roscoe’s.  This  leaves  us 
asking  what  will  become  of  that  cutic 
Eugene  Ciapparone?  Has  he  settled 
down  to  this  "one  girl  for  me”  at¬ 
titude  or  is  this  nothing  more  than 
another  of  this  long  line  of  seeding 
flings?  Wail  for  next  month  to  find 
out,  Dahlings.  Johnny  Whisky  will 
keep  you  informed. 

"  9 
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The  New  Edition 


•  BY  ROBERT  GORDON  AND 
SCOTT  HARDIE 

On  Thursday,  October  17,  1985  at 
12:15p.m.,  The  New  Edition  pur¬ 
chased  a  complete  annotated  essay 
from  the  A-l  Essay  Service. 

A-l  Essay  Service  is  located  in  a 
seedy  commercial  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Bloor  Street  West.  In 
Suite  308,  amongst  clothing  jobbers 
tnd  temporary  personnel  services, 
:ssays  are  written  to  students’ 
ipccifi  cations. 

During  a  brief  telephone  conver- 
.ation,  the  propietor  assured  The  New 
Edition  that  "...we  write  from  scrat- 


ch....this  protects  you  from  submit¬ 
ting  a  paper  that  a  professor  might 
have  already  seen.” 

Upon  arrival  at  A-l  Essay  Service, 
an  overweight  30ish  man  in  a  black 
Playboy  sweat  shirt  presented  The 
New  Edition  reporter  with  a 
photocopied  brochure.  One  side  of 
the  brochure  expounds  the  virtues  of 
the  A-l  Essay  Service:  fast  service, 
reasonable  rates,  guaranteed  quality 
and  confidentiality.  The  reverse  side  is 
a  comprehensive  order  form.  The 
client  is  able  to  specify  sources,  num¬ 
ber  of  footnotes  and  length  of 
bibliography.  Space  is  also  provided 


Would  you  buy  an  essay  from  this  man? 


IB- 


: 


for  "special  instructions.” 

The  cost  of  the  service  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  paper.  “University 
level”  papers  cost  Sll  per  page,  with 
at  least  one  weeks  notice.  Rates  for 
‘all-nighters’  and  esoteric  topics  are 
even  steeper. 

Upon  ordering  a  50%  (minimum 
$55.00)  deposit  is  required.  Payment 
is  only  by  cash  or  certified  cheque.  In 
other  words,  $55  is  required  while  the 
product  remains  sight  unseen.  When 


“Wc  write  from  scratch.  This  protects 
you  from  submitting  a  paper  that  a 
professor  might  have  already  seen.” 

— A-l  Essay  Service 


questioned  concerning  the  grade  the 
paper  would  receive,  the  propietor 
assured  The  New  Edition  reporter  that 
he  was  a  qualified  professional; 
however,  he  conceded  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  grade  is  decided  by  the 
professor.  The  fact  remains  that  A-l 
Essay  Service  was  fully  cognizant  that 
the  essay  was  to  be  submitted  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Before  The  New  Edition  reporter 
had  completed  the  order  form,  a 
young  woman  wearing  a  U  of  T  sweat 
shirt  entered  the  office  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  A-l  Essay  Service.  A 
second  reporter  from  The  New 
Edition  had  watched  as  this 
prospective  client  went  by  the  building 
three  times,  scanning  the  directory  at 
each  pass. 

The  submission  of  a  purchased 
essay  is  a  violation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Code  of  Behavior  on 
Academic  Matters.  The  first  sentence 
of  the  Preamble  asserts  the  "The 
University  of  Toronto  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
standards  of.. .its  degrees,  diplomas 
and  certificates.”  The  relevant  item  of 
the  Code  states  that  it  is  an  offence 
"to  represent  as  that  of  the  mem¬ 
ber... any  idea  or  expression  of  an  idea 
or  work  of  another." 

The  Code  provides  for  sanctions 
ranging  from  censure  to  an  "assign¬ 
ment  of  a  mark  of  zero  or  failure  for 
the  piece  of  academic  work”  to _ 

"I’d  like  to  believe  that  students  don’t 

to  believe  it  does  happen.” 

—Carol  Swift 


more  degrees,  diplomas  and  cer¬ 
tificates.”  Disciplinary  offences  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  University 
Provost.  The  University  Tribunal 
rules  on  each  case.  The  Tribunal  con¬ 
sists  of  "a  senior  chair  and  up  to  nine 
co-chairs,  appointed  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  and  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
Tribunal  Appeals  board.”  The 
Provost’s  case  is  presented  by  the 
Discipline  Counsel.  Mr.  John  Laskin 
or  his  assistant,  Ms.  Catherine  Feld¬ 
man. 


10  lhe  University  Tribunal, 
slated  that  ihe  Tribunal  had  only  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted  one  instance  of  a 
purchased  essay.  In  this  particular 
case  she  explained,  the  essay  was 
purchased  from  an  individual  and 
not  an  essay  service.  The  student  was 
convicted  solely  because  the  individual 
who  wrote  the  essay  was  never  paid- 
SU,bse£’ucm|y  approached  the 
Provost  and  agreed  to  testify  before 
the  University  Tribunal. 


The  New  Edition 
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The  essay  purchased  by  The  New 
Edition  compared  National  Socialism 
in  Germany  to  Italian  Fascism.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  essay  would  be 
completed  and  available  on  October 
24. 

When  The  New  Edition  reporter 
arrived  at  A-l  Essay  Service  it  became 
immediately  apparent  that  more  than 
one  client  expected  delivery.  More 
than  ten  essays  were  attached  to  the 
wall  inside  the  office. 


‘Tve  never  reported  it.  I  usually  see 
the  student  as  having  done  it  for 
reasons  of  extreme  pressure  ...  parents 
...circumstances  in  life.” 

— a  faculty  member 


The  New  Edition  reporter  was 
presented  with  his  essay  and  allowed 
to  peruse  it  in  the  office.  Content  with 
the  finished  product,  he  paid  the 
balance  of  $55.00.  The  paper  was 
immediately  presented  to  Professor 
M.  Marrus  of  the  History  department. 
He  is  the  co-author  of  Vichy  France 
and  the  Jews  and  author  of  The 
Politics  of  Assimilation  and  The  Un¬ 
wanted:  a  study  of  European  refugees 
in  the  twentieth  century.  He  is  curren¬ 
tly  teaching  two  undergraduate  cour¬ 
ses  in  modern  European  history. 

Professor  Mamis  dismissed  the 
paper  as  a  “poor  product,”  meriting 
a  gentleman’s  C  or  C — . 

The  sources  cited  in  the 
bibliography  were  of  questionable 
veracity,  and  often  outdated.  Adding 
insult  to  injury,  authors’  names  were 
misspelled,  page  references  were  inac¬ 
curate  and  publishing  data  was  in¬ 
correct  in  some  cases. 

The  body  of  the  paper  was 
described  by  Professor  Marrus  as 
“superficial”  and  “stitched 
together.”  The  paper  suffers  from  an 
overabundance  of  platitudes:  “With 
Germany’s  defeat  in  World  War  II, 
National  Socialism  collapsed."  It  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  Beer  Hall  Putsch  of 
1923  "put  him  (Hitler)  and  his  party 
out  of  action.”  In  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Marrus  and  The  New 
Edition  the  paper  is  abysmal. 

Many  professors  have  developed 
methods  to  discourage  students  from 
purchasing  essays.  Professor  Marrus 
suggested  that  students  should  be 
required  to  submit  outlines  and 
discuss  them  with  the  instructor.  This 
is  a  method  of  ensuring  that  the 
student  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
and  related  material. 

Carol  Swift  said  that  professors  are 
“more  apt  to  rely  .on  a  carefully 
prescribed  list  of  topics.”  However, 
The  New  Edition  has  found  that 
essays  on  virtually  every  topic  are 
available  rendering  this  measure  inef¬ 
fective. 

In  the  final  analysis,  purchased 
essays  will  pass  through  the  system 
undetected.  In  most  instances,  any  at¬ 
tempts  by  instructors  to  combat  this 
problem  will  fail  due  to  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  classes,  disallowing  in¬ 
structor-student  communication. 

What  is  more,  as  Professor  Marrus 
noted,  large  classes  are  more  apt  to 
demoralize  and  alienate  students,  in 
turn  increasing  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  students  to  purchase  essays. 
On  the  topic  of  large  classes  and  their 
relationship  with  the  act  of  purchasing 
essays,  one  professor,  taking  the  har¬ 
dline,  commented  that  "the  university 
deserves  it.” 


The  New  Edition  purchases  'the  essay. ' 

Plagiarism 


From  How  to  Write  Your  Own 
Term  Paper,  4th  ed.  (N.  Y.:  Harper  & 
Row,  1980)  pp.  16-17,  by  Elinor 
Yaggy.  Most  students  are  familiar 
with  the  definition  of  plagiarism. 
Elinor  Yaggy  goes  one  step  further 
and  gives  an  example  of  plagiarism. 

(Original)What  is  a  Poet?. ..He  is  a 
man  speaking  to  men:  a  man,  it  is 
true,  endowed  with  more  lively  sen¬ 
sibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tender¬ 
ness,  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  soul,  than  are  supposed  to 
be  common  among  mankind;  a  man 
pleased  with  his  own  passions  and 
volitions,  and  who  rejoices  more  than 
other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in 
him. ..To  these  qualities  he  has  added 
a  disposition  to  be  affected  more  than 
other  men  by  absent  things  as  if  they 
were  present. ..whence,  and  from 
practice,  he  has  acquired  a  greater 
readiness  and  power  in  expressing 
what  he  thinks  and  feels... 


(Example  of  plagiarism)  The  poet  is 
different  from  common  men,  He  is  a 
man  who  is  usually  more  enthusiastic, 
tender,  and  possesses  more  sensitivity, 
and  a  man  with  a  more  comprehensive 
soul.  The  poet  is  more  affected  by 
things  absent  from  the  scene  than  the 
common  man.  He  has  a  great  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  life  within  himself  and 
rejoices  in  nature.  The  poet,  above 
all,  has  the  ability  to  express  what  he 
thinks  and  feels  more  readily  and 
powerfully  than  the  ordinary  man. 

(Example  of  an  acceptable 
paraphrase)  Wordsworth  says  a  poet 
and  other  men  are  alike  except  that  a 
poet  lives  more  fully  and  enjoys  life 
more,  has  unusually  sensitive  reac¬ 
tions  to  everthing  about  him,  under¬ 
stands  himself  and  others  better  than 
most,  and  has  a  vivid  memory  for 
details.  Because  of  these  heightened 
characteristics,  he  can  with  practice 
express  himself  more  easily  and  more 
forcefully  than  others. 


An  A-l  Essay  Service  travelling  salesman  makes  a  house  call. 
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" Basically ,  a  lot  of  sex. ” 


"When  I  was  at  NC  beforehand 
you  see  that  was  sort  of  a  turning 
point  between  when  people  were  free 
and  easy  and  everybody  getting  real 
conservative  and  started  working.  In 
my  first  year  there  was  about  30  of  us 
who  were  fairly  hard  core  parlyers. 
The  people  from  The  New  Edition, 
the  pub,  and  the  students’  council.  ” 
The  student  council  is  not  as  im¬ 
passioned.  The  pub’s  still  good 
although  I  don’t  like  the  music  they 
play  anymore.  They  used  to  play  rock 
n’roll.  I  came  here  last  week  they 
played  nine  rap  songs. " 


"Not  much  at  the  moment.  It  needs 
more  of  a  party  atmosphere, 
cohesion,  unity,  a  New  College  iden¬ 
tity.” 


" Not  any  conspiracies  that  I  know 
of;  there  are  lots  of  social  things. 
Everyone  went  trick  or  treating.  ” 


"I  think  you  know  very  well  what’s 
going  on.  Why  don't  you  do  your 
readers  a  public  service  and  tell  them 
about  the  conspiracy  here  at  New 
College?  Tell  them  about  the  NCSC 
slush  fund,  and  the  shredded 
documents  at  the  registrar's  office, 
and  what  about  the  wiretaps?  And 
what  do  you  think  will  happen  when 
people  find  out  who  this  ‘Sal 
Paradise'  guy  is  really  working  for? 
You  can’t  buy  me  off.  I  won’t  shut  up 
until  something 's  done.  " 


" A  lot’s  going  on  at  NC.  I  think 
it’s  one  of  the  best  places  to  be  for  ac¬ 
tion.  ” 


" There  is  always  parties  going  on 
all  the  time.  You  can  freak  out  on  the 
parties  and  study  in  the  morning.  ” 


"Nothing  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moment.  ” 


"Not  enough  partying  and  too 
much  studying  right  now.  ” 


WHAT'S  REALLY  GOING  ON? 


Love  in  the  afternoon 


IR 


•  BY  DR.  0 

Well,  it  has  been  a  rough 
stretch  for  Dr.  O  the  last 
few  weeks,  with  midterms 
and  all.  However,  1  still 
managed  to  squeeze  some 
serious  soap  action  into  my 
daily  schedule.  Both 
myself  and  my  inside 
Hollywood  connections 
feel  October  was  an  action 
packed  month  on  the  afternoon  TV  screen.  General 
Hospital  (G.H.)  and  The  Young  and  the  Restless  (Y 
&  R)  were  both  into  some  solid  story  lines.  So 
without  further  B.S.— something  I  am  well  rehear¬ 
sed  in  after  those  last  couple  of  midterms— let  us 
check  these  out. 

September's  big  story  on  the  Y  &  R  was  still  Oc¬ 
tober’s.  Ashley’s  night  on  Corsica  with  Victor  has 
lead  to  heartbreak.  She  realizes  that  Victor  is 
married,  and  being  the  class  act  that  she  is,  she  will 
not  try  to  steal  Victor  away  from  his  wife  and 
daughter.  However,  if  Victor's  wife,  Nicki,  betrays 
him — well?  Meanwhile,  Ashley  is  seeing  Victor's 
brother  Matt,  which  has  led  to  some  awkward 
situations,  to  understate  the  obvious. 

The  divorce  between  John  and  Jill  (Ashley’s 
father  and  stepmother)  is  heating  up.  Jill  is  riding 
12 - 


high  on  John’s  credit  card.  However,  her  ar¬ 
chenemy  K.  Chancellor  has  plans  to  ruin  that  con¬ 
niving  bitch,  once  and  for  ail.  She  has  supposedly 
got  Jill’s  lawyer  to  betray  her  in  the  divorce 
proceedings.  Money  talks,  as  we  all  know. 
However,  we  still  don’t  know  who  the  lawyer  is 
really  working  for;  probably  himself. 

Another  bitch,  Lauren,  seems  to  be  changing. 
With  her  psychotic  publicity  agent  threatening  the 
life  of  her  husband,  Paul,  if  she  doesn’t  leave  him, 
Lauren  seems  to  be  becoming  more  sensitive. 
However,  she  will  have  to  try  out  her  new  per¬ 
sonality  from  behind  bars,  as  my  prediction  is  that 
she  will  kill  Sean. 

The  Y  &  R  has  been  doubly  blessed  lately.  An¬ 
dy’s  new  friend  Faron  is  quickly  becoming  a 
favourite  of  this  columnist,  and  we  all  look  forward 
to  seeing  more  of  her  in  the  future.  But  what  is  the 
big  secret  from  her  past  that  she  is  hiding?  The 
other  pleasure  has  been  the  lack  of  singing  by  the 
pseudo-rock  star  ‘‘Danny  Ravioli. ”  We  should  all 
thank  Sean  for  poisoning  ‘‘Elvis”,  and  thus  muz¬ 
zling  him.  Now  if  only  someone  would  cut  his  hair. 

On  the  topic  of  hair,  G.H.  has  a  few  tonnes  that 
could  go.  Kevin  O’Conner  and  Friscoe  Jones— the 
rock  star  who  just  happens  to  be  working  under¬ 
cover  for  the  cops— both  could  do  with  a  serious 


haircut.  Frisco’s  masquerade  is  drawing  to  a  close 
as  the  storyline  involving  the  Asian  quarter  fizzles 
out. 

Good  future  possibilities  are  resulting  to  the  fact 
that  Jimmy-Lee  Holt  could  lose  every  cent  to  his 
name  after  a  building  of  his  collapsed.  Hopefully 
his  gorgeous  wife  Celia — Dr.  O’s  favourite  for  a 
long  time — will  drop  that  country  hick  like  hot  grits 
fresh  off  the  stove.  Celia  then  can  end  up  back 
where  she  belongs,  with  ex-husband  Dr.  Grant  An¬ 
drews. 

G.H.  approached  the  absurd  when  Jenny  Blake 
gave  birth.  Try  and  follow  this  scenario.  The 
pregnant  Jenny  was  at  the  hospital  visiting  her  son 
Mike,  who  was  in  critical  condition  after  a  motor¬ 
cycle  accident.  Her  husband  and  Mike’s  adopted 
father.  Dr.  Rick  Weber,  was  part  of  the  team  in  the 
O.R.  Meanwhile  Jenny  became  trapped  in  an 
elevator  with  Derek  Barrington,  Mike’s  natural 
father.  She  went  into  premature  labour  and  Derek 
was  forced  to  help  deliver  the  baby,  whose  father  is 
either  Derek  or  Rick. 

One  final  comment,  in  this  season  of  midterms. 
On  Y  &  R,  Tyrone  is  number  one  in  his  law  school 
class.  However,  I  have  never  seen  him  studying  or 
attending  classes.  Think  about  that,  and  until  next 
month— happy  (but  intense)  viewing. 
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Randy  Hughes,  she  wants  to  be  Hank 
Williams,  not  Kitty  Wells.  Gender  and 
a  decade  of  development  in  the  coun- 


•  BY  SAL  PARADISE 


Sex  is  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  ot 
Jell-O  that  is  Karl  Reitzl’s  Sweel 
Dreams.  Reitzl’s  The  French 
Lieutenant’s  Woman  won  Meryl 
Streep  a  role  as  SCTV’s  simpering 
stereotype  and  his  funereal  pacing 
managed  to  render  a  plodder  like 
Hardy  meaningless. 

Fortunately,  Sweet  Dreams’  im¬ 
passioned  raving  heterosexuality  keeps 
it  alive,  or  at  least  breathing. ..heavily. 
Charlie  Dick  (Ed  Harris)  and  Patsy 
Cline  (Jessica  Lange)  howl  and  brawl 
at  home  while  she  sings  her  way  to 
country  music  stardom.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  irregular  pacing  and  gaping 
holes  in  the  plot  deprive  the  film  of 
any  connection  to  the  Nashville  music 
scene  or  Patsy’s  growing  success. 

As  Patsy  explains  to  her  manager, 


try  music  industry  extinguished  that 
ambition.  Country  music  is,  was,  and 
probably  will  remain  patriarchal: 
witness  the  enlightened  phenomenon 
of  Porter  Wagoner  and  the  All  Girl 
Band... a  bunch  of  titterin  twits  who 
titilate  the  audience  for  an  idiot  with  a 
sprayed  concrete  grill  and  absolutely 
no  musical  skills.  In  the  midst  of  this 
cesspool  of  sexism  Patsy’s  sincere  and 
justified  attempts  to  influence  the 
arrangement  and  production  of  her 
hits  was  all  for  naught. 

Commercial  considerations  further 
harnessed  Patsy  Cline’s  musical 
development.  Country  music  was  it¬ 
self  the  largest— virtually  the 
sole — section  of  the  Nashville  music 


industry  in  the  early  1950s  when  Hank 
Williams  was  a  superstar.  In  the  later 
years  of  the  decade  the  emergine  pop 
music  market  and  the  concept  of  the 
cross-over  hit  became  major  influen¬ 
ces  in  Nashville.  Consequently,  Patsy 
never  rode  over  the  sparse 
arrangements  that  carried  Hank.  She 
was  forced  to  sing  with  her  back 
against  a  Phil  Spector-like  'wall  of 
sound’. 

Unfortunately  the  musical  milieu 
and  Patsy's  growing  stature  within 
the  industry  are  treated  as  mere  in¬ 
trusions  of  Patsy  and  Charlie’s  com¬ 
bative,  oft  violent  relationship. 

The  opening  sequences  of  the  Film 
trace  Charlie  Dick’s  initial  infatuation 
with  Patsy.  Throughout,  the  camera 


maintains  Patsy’s  perspective — her 
observation  of  Charlie — or  the  per¬ 
spective  of  Charlie— a  male  who 
sprays  like  a  tom  cat  and  is  as  witty  as 
a  Five  year  old  child.  Nonetheless,  this 
framework  creates  a  tension  that 
demands  fulFillment.  It  is  fulfilled  in 
the  back  seat  of  Charlie’s  car.  Then  it 
is  fulfilled  again  and  again,  in  every 
room  of  every  house  they  ever  live  in. 

Between  these  mad  bouts  of  for¬ 


nicating,  Patsy  raises  children  and 
develops  her  career  while  Mr.  Dick 
screws  around.  Eventually  Charlie 
Dick  hits  Patsy.  He  hits  her  many 
times— graphically.  He  beats  her  to 
the  floor  and  continues  to  hit  her.  He 
hits  her  while  her  daughter  watches. 
Then  Patsy’s  career  goes  up  in  flames 
and  we  see  Charlie  Dick  crying  at  her 
funeral. 

Fortunately  there  was  more  to  Pat¬ 
sy  Cline’s  life  than  just  all  that.  Un- 
fortuantely,  there  is  no  more  to  Sweet 
Dreams  than  just  all  that. 


Acting  can’t  save  Lifetime  from  bog 


•  BY  NAMAN  C.  FREED 

It  is  often  said  that  the  whole  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Bud  Yorkin’s  Twice  in  a 
Lifetime  is  evidence  contrary  to  the 
general  truth  of  this  adage.  It  lacks 
that  elusive  quality  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Twice  in  a  Lifetime  is  the 
sum  of  its  parts,  but  no  more. 

The  parts,  however,  are  impressive 
to  say  the  least.  The  cast  includes  a 
lion’s  share  of  big  names:  Gene 
Hackman,  Ann-Margret,  and  Ellen 
Burstyn  (this  trio  has  garnered  a 
career  total  of  nine  combined 
Academy  Awards  and  nominations), 
as  well  as  some  former  stage  play 
talent  and  “brat-pack”  member  ally 
Sheedy.  Writer  Colin  Welland  adds  to 
the  Oscar  tally  with  his  Academy 
Award  for  the  Chariots  of  Fire 
screenplay  and  finally  direc¬ 
tor/producer  Alan  “Bud”  Yorkin  has 
six  Emmys  to  show  for  his  work  in 
television  (which  included  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Norman  Lear  responsible 
for  giving  us  All  in  the  Family). 

Thematically,  the  Film  is  strong.  It 
tackles  an  important  issue  in  North 
American  society  today,  divorce,  and 
does  it  in  an  honest  and  at  times 
cruelly  realistic  way.  The  “life  is 
tough”  attitude  is  driven  home  in  a 
rather  heavy-handed  manner  but  the 
storyline  doesn’t  sacrifice  consistency 
in  the  development  of  characters  for 
the  sake  of  a  positive  emotional 
response  from  the  audience. 

The  story  is  a  variation  on  the 
universal  love-triangle.  Hackman  por¬ 
trays  Harry  Mackenzie,  a  Seattle  area 
steel-worker  entering  his  Fifty-first 
year  of  life  and  thirtieth  year  of 
marriage  to  wife  Kate  (Ellen  Burstyn). 


Along  comes  Audrey  (Ann-Margret) 
Harry’s  chance  to  revitalize  his 
seemingly  empty  and  predictable  life. 
The  fact  that  Harry  leaves  his  wife  for 
another  woman  his  own  age  instead  of 
a  younger  woman  is  what  gives  the 
Film  its  edge.  Harry’s  actions  bring  to 


•  BY  DAVE  WAVE 

After  a  fantastic  weekend  seeing  the 
Scottish  band  the  Waterboys  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  then  heading  out  to  Larry’s 
Hideaway  to  check  out  those  '  stone 
age  romeos"  the  Hoodoo  Gurus 
Tuesday,  what  else  can  we  (and  you) 
look  forward  to: 

From  the  Gary’s: 

Nov.  12—  Robyn  Hitchcock  and  the 

Egyptians  at  Larry’s 

Nov.  13— the  Alarm  at  the  Concert 

Hall 

I  Nov.  14— Adam  Ant  at  the  lnter- 


the  fore  the  queston  of  whether  one’s 
responsibilities  first  lie  with  oneself  or 
with  family  and  friends. 

So  where  does  the  Film  go  wrong? 
It  seems  for  every  masterfully 
executed,  emotionally-charged  scene 
of  conflict  or  confrontation  there  is 


national  Centre 

Nov.  24 — Mike  Rose  (ex  of  Black 
Uhuru)  visits  the  Diamond. 

CPI  brings  to  Toronto: 

Nov.  6— the  Icicle  Works  at  the  Copa 

Nov.  8— Simple  Minds/ Shriekback  at 
the  Gardens 


one  of  predictable  dialogue. 
Childishly  obvious  symbolism  and 
cliched  photographic  techniques  mire 
the  narrative  in  a  bog  and  leave  the 
viewer  stranded  in  the  fog.  The  stars 
do  shine,  though,  especially  Burstyn 
who  likely  will  receive  an  Oscar 
nomination  for  her  role.  But  the  sup¬ 
porting  cast  seems  lacklustre  in  com¬ 
parison,  even  if  acting  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

This  is  a  Film  to  see  if  you’re  a  fan 
of  acting  rather  than  writing  and 
direction  (all  Hackman  fans  please 
not  that  this  is  by  no  means  another 
"conversation”  in  that  sense).  Pat 
Metheny’s  score  is  great;  more  Falcon 
and  the  Snowman  stuff,  but  if  you 
leave  during  the  end  credits  you’ll 
miss  Paul  McCartney’s  performance 
of  the  title  song. 


Nov.  13 — Howard  Jones  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Crenshaw  at  the  Gardens 

Nov.  18— John  Mellancamp  at  the 
Gardens 

Nov.  28— Love  and  Rockets  at  the 
Copa 

Dec.  2— ZZ  Top  at  the  Gardens. 


Nov.  11 — Everything  but  the  Girl  at  j 
the  Elmocambo  and  the  same  night 
Helix  and  the  Headpins  play  Massey 
|  Hall. 

I  Nov.  12 — Heart  and  FM  at  the  Gardens 
dens 


Also  look  for  local  band  Skinny 
Puppy  at  the  Diamond  Nov.  11. 

So  if  you  see  Wadd  and  me  at  any 
of  these  shows,  come  up  and  say  hi. 
We’d  love  to  hear  from  ya  and  stea' 
your  ideas  for  next  month’s  column. 


On  the  Town  with  Wadd  and  Wave 
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The  Road  to  Success 


Tulpa's  excellent  musicians  dug  into 
a  ska  track  to  light  a  fuse  with  wailing 
sax  and  strong,  clear  bass.  Their  quick 
fingered  and  tongued  energetic  tunes 
left  the  crowd  behind  quickly. 

Chalk  Circle  was  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  new  wave  lot.  Their  melodic, 
harmonious  synth-vocal  tracks 
"Clouds”  and  “Buildings”  were  a 
feast  for  the  ears.  Their  fast  tracks 
were  easily  danceable,  however  their 
arrangement  of  songs  left  something 
to  work  on.  C.C.  is  more  the  epitome 
of  new  wave  in  Toronto  than  any  of 
the  others  with  a  sound  rich  in  U2’s 
Bono-isms  and  a  feel  of  a  raw  Fixx. 

Finally,  the  most  charismatic 
vocalist  of  the  night  belonged  to  the 
Forgotten  Rebels.  This  punk-favourite 
bank  treated  the  audience  to  the  best 
show  of  style  (but  not  class)  of  the 
night,  complete  with  their  profane 
limerick  intro  and  a  male  singer  who 
uses  magic-marker  as  mascara,  this 
band  was  obviously  having  fun — and 
it  was  infectious.  The  crowd  slamdan- 
ced  and  sang  along  to: 

"I’m  surfin'  on  heroin. 

I’m  surfin'  on  heroin. 

Can’t  wait  till  I  stick  it  in. 

I’m  surfin’  on  heroin. 

I’m  so  fucked  up, 

I’m  so  drugged  up. 

I’m  surfin’  on  heroin.” 

When  they  introduced  their  final 
number  as  "Fuck  Me  Now,"  they  got 
thrown  off  the  stage.  In  a  form  of 
protest,  we  left  too. 

Since  that  night.  Chalk  Circle  were 
the  the  recipients  of  a  1985-typical 
dead-boring  Saturday  night  reception 
at  New  College,  U  of  T.  What  do 
people  do.  on  Saturday  nights, 
anyway?  C.C.  captured  the  ears  and 
feet  of  the  60  or  so  present  (including 
the  pub  staff,  roadies,  and  the  band) 
and  put  on  a  lively  show.  Yes,  Wet- 
more  Hall  is  empty  with  only  20 
people  on  the  dance  floor,  but  C.C. 
were  fantastic  and  everyone  had  a 
great  time.  How  was  your  Saturday? 


Copa  Showcases  Local  Talent 


Devon  Martin  of  20th  Century  Rebels 


•  BY  PAULO  DATTORI 

Think  of  music  and  our  Little  Ap¬ 
ple  is  the  centre  of  activity  in  Canada. 
Toronto  is  the  home  for  a  number  of 
excellent  young  bands  who  mold  their 
styles  from  a  diverse  cultural  base.  In 
early  October,  the  Copa  held  a  couple 
of  university  nights  in  which  some  of 
these  bands  were  showcased.  The  first 
night  was  the  new  wave,  dance-pop, 
funk,  regRae  night  and  The  New 
Edition  was  there. 

Bratty  and  the  Babysitters  showed 
off  their  assets  really  well.  Bratty 
played  acoustic  guitar  and  shone  on 
vocals.  Her  unique  Buddy  Holly-like 
style  and  powerful  stage  presence  gave 
this  band  a  country-old  rock  flavour 
injected  with  '80s  new  wave  energy 
Their  song  selection  aided  the  music 
by  building  the  band  up  to  a  crescen¬ 
do  that  awakened  the  crowd.  The 
Babysitters  should  have  left  their 
miniskirts  and  their  endowments  at 
home.  Their  presence  clashed  terribly 
with  the  professional  aura  of  the  rest 
of  the  band. 

Fresh  from  winning  1985’s  CFNY 
Talent  Search,  Direktive  17  came  in 
pounding  with  predictable  new  wave 
numbers.  They  seem  rooted  in  the 
heavier  end  of  the  new  wave  spec¬ 
trum,  coming  across  with  a  well  con¬ 
structed  rhythmic  foundation.  The 


lead  guitar  fill  was  reminiscent  of 
both  some  '60s  psychedelia  and  some 
’70s  metal.  The  vocals  were  only  some 
added  filler  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
sound  more  harmonious. 

But  nothing  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  following  the  higly-glossed  yet 
still  primitive  and  infectious  power  of 


20th  Century  Rebels.  They  performed 
their  usual  great  reggae  and  rap  num¬ 
bers,  then  in  Pursuit  combined 
reggae,  jazz,  and  folk  and  blew  the 
place  away.  The  line  of  the  night  was 
heard  somewhere  in  the  crowd: 

“These  guys  are  f - ing  good!  Why 

are  they  doing  this  for  free?”  20th 
seemed  to  be  the  overall  favourite  of 
the  night. 

Whitenoise’s  hard  driving  funk 
combined  with  superimposed  virtuoso 
jazz  was  too  complicated  to  be  in¬ 
tegrated  on  only  three  short  numbers. 
Much  of  the  sound’s  texture  was  lost  in 
■the  roof  of  the  Barn.  Buy  their 
album,  The  Importance  of  Breath,  for 
a  new  musical  experience  interspersed 
with  David  Byrne-like  vocals. 


GENE  HACKMAN 
MATT  DILLON 


Company  Town  seems  to  have  a  good 
shot  at  making  it  on  the  music  scene. 

The  20th  Century  Rebels  have 
chosen  a  different  road  to  the  top. 
They  have  paid  their  dues  for  over  six 
years  playing  for  little  money  before 
audiences  who  aren’t  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  trying  to  say. 
They  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where,  as  they  shoed  at  the  Copa’s 
Universities  Night,  they  have  become 
one  of  the  best  young  bands  in  the 
country.  Although  their  sold  out  EP 


best  independently  produced  project 
to  come  out  of  Toronto  in  several 
years,  the  Rebels’  strong  suit  is  their 
live  performance.  After  tearing  down 
the  Copa,  this  nine  piece  outfit 
proceeded  to  convert  a  mellow 
pseudo-sophisticated  Bamboo  crowd 
into  a  chanting  mass  of  pulsating 
bodies.  After  six  years  of  singing 
about  such  places  as  Ethiopia  and 
South  Africa,  people  are  finally 
listening  to  their  message.  The  New 
Edition  anxiously  awaits  their  up¬ 
coming  Bredrens  in  Canada  album.  It 
is  about  time  that  a  black  band  made 
it  in  Canada. 


•  BY  ANGELO  VESOVSKI 

There  are  thousands  of  young  ban¬ 
ds  in  the  Toronto  area.  Of  these,  less 
than  one  percent  lare  likely  to  succeed 
to  the  point  where  the  band  members 
will  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living 
from  their  craft.  Many  who  do  not 
make  it  to  financial  success  will  fail 
because  of  bad  management,  lack  of 
financial  backing,  and  bad  marketing, 
a  few  will  not  make  it  because  they 
were  not  talented  enough. 

The  New  Edition  chose  to  in¬ 
vestigate  ‘the  road  to  the  top’  by 
talking  to  two  bands  which  have 
chosen  radically  different  methods  in 
trying  to  get  there. 

Company  Town  is  as  unknown  as  a 
band  can  be  in  this  city.  The  only 
people  who  have  heard  of  them  are 
their  friends,  families,  and  the  ones 
who  matter,  the  music  establishment. 
A  three  piece  band  with  a  R.E.M.ish 
sound,  Company  Town  chose  good 
management  to  complement  their 
distinct  talents  and  spartan  work 
habits.  When  singer/com¬ 
poser/guitarist  Dann  Downes  formed 
Company  Town,  he  talked  a  theatrical 
agency  into  managing  his  band.  The 
agency  (asked  to  be  unnamed)  does 
not  handle  rock /pop  bands  but  has 
the  type  of  contacts  that  are  not 
available  to  young  groups  who  need 
all  of  the  help  they  can  get  during 
their  infancy. 

Good  management  has  allowed 
Company  Town  to  be  heard  by  record 
executives  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Their  demo  tapes  have 
also  been  given  to  various  cor¬ 
porations,  government  agencies,  and 
film  producers  who  may  require  the 
services  of  good  musicians.  With  an 
upcomping  EP  and  plans  to  play  the 
Queen  Street  and  University  circuit. 


OPENS  FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  8th 
AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


TARGET 


Tuesday  November  5, 1985 


Late  Night  With  Martin  Scorsese 


•  BY  BARRY  BRIMBECOM  AND 
DAVE  WAVE 

After  Hours  is  Martin  Scorsese’s 
latest,  but  not  his  greatest,  movie. 
This  has  less  to  do  with  this  being  a 
poor  movie,  however,  than  it  does 
with  Scorsese  being  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  cinematic  minds  around 
today  (responsible  for  New  York, 
New  York,  Raging  Bull,  Alice  Doesn't 
Live  Here  Any  More  and  more  to  be 
mentioned  further  on).  After  Hours 
is  supposed  to  be  funny,  and  it  is. 
Hilariously  so  in  fact.  The  issue  here 
lies  in  the  type  of  humour  Scorsese 
relies  on.  For  those  of  you  fortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  King  of  Comedy 
and  Mean  Streets,  Scorsese’s  humour 
should  be  well  known.  For  the  rest  of 
you,  lest  we  fail  to  be  transparent,  his 
humour  is  not  just  black,  but  jet 
black,  inky  even. 

Scorsese’s  idea  of  fun  in  New  York 
City  is  what  After  Hours  is  about. 
Although  less  cynical  than  Taxi  Driver 
(what  isn’t),  After  Hours  still  aches  of 
perpetual  contempt  for  the  city  and 
the  characters  which  inhabit  it. 
Beginning  with  our  “hero”  Paul 
(Griffin  Dunne  from  American 
Werewolf  in  London)  who  believes  he 
is  off  to  a  normal  late-night  rendez¬ 
vous  with  an  attractive  woman  he  has 
just  met  (Rosanna  Arquette),  we  are 
sent  on  a  nocturnal  tour  of  the  “city 
that  never  sleeps”. 

Indeed  this  is  Paul’s  major  com¬ 
plaint.  Although  his  date  turns  into  a 
nightmare,  he  seems  to  take  in  none 
of  this,  begging  instead  for  the  sleep 
he  desparately  needs.  It  is  the  events 
which  take  him  to  the  Soho  District 
and  keep  him  there  that  interest  the 
viewer  though.  Paul,  after  arriving  at 
the  address  Marcy  gave  him,  instead 
meets  her  spaced-out  roomie  Kiki  who 
quickly  gets  him  to  give  her -sore  neck 
a  massage.  It  sure  looks  like  a  great 
night  for  Paul,  until  Kiki  falls  asleep, 
Marcy  arrives,  and  things  “just  don't 
work  out”. 

Paul’s  troubles  don’t  end  there, 
however.  Left  with  no  money  after 
his  cash  blew  out  the  cab  window  on 
the  way  into  Soho,  he’s  left  with  no 
way  home,  and  no  way  out  of  this 
surreal  experience.  He  still  must  meet 
Julie  (Terri  Garr)  the  cocktail  waitress 
permanently  living  in  the  ‘60’s;  Gail 
(Catherine  O’Hara)  the  paranoid  ice 
cream  vendor;  June  who  lives  in  the 
basement  of  a  nightclub;  and  Mark 
who  is  ready  for  his  first  gay  ex¬ 
perience.  Furthermore,  Paul  has  yet 


to  find  out  what  it  means  for  it  to  be 
“Mohawk  Night”  at  the  local  punk 
clubhaus,  or  why  he  is  being  blamed 
for  a  series  of  daringly  clumsy  rob¬ 
beries  by  none  other  than  Cheech  and 
Chong. 

Not  unlike  Repo  Man  or  Blood 
Simple,  After  Hours  transcends  its 
own  limitations  to  be  something  much 
more.  With  each  event  casually 
linked  to  another,  one  leaves  the 
theatre  pondering  exactly  how  much 
reason  there  is  to  life.  Reason,  which 
although  never  authoritiative,  exists 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  if  some  tran¬ 
sient  event  is  controlled  by  a  cognitive 
being,  one  must  ask  himself  what  the 
hel!  this  ‘cosmic  force’  or  ‘God’  has 
in  store  for  us.  Not  that  Scorsese 
provides  us  with  the  answers,  only  the 
questions,  and  that,  as  far  as  most  of 
us  are  concerned,  is  enough.  Life 
may  be  screwed  up  something  awful, 


but  knowing  why  sure  won't  help 
Paul  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter, 
live  it  any  better. 

One  further  note  on  After  Hours  is 
the  beautiful  and  often  shocking 
photography  by  veteran  Michael 
Ballhaus.  Ballhaus'  work  alone 
makes  this  movie  worth  the  price  of 
admission.  His  55  films  include  22  by 
Reiner  Werner  Fassbinder  and  various 
others  photographed  throughout 
Europe  and  North  America  (including 
Baby  It’s  You,  Reckless,  Hear- 
tbreakers  and  The  Marriage  of  Maria 
Braun). 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perience  and  can’t  afford  a  weekend 
trip  to  New  York  yourself,  it  is 
suggested  you  see  After  Hours.  Even 
if  you  just  want  some  twisted  fun,  or 
a  thought-provoking  evening  to  im¬ 
press  your  date  this  little  masterpiece 
rates  as  one  of  the  few  “must-see” 
movies  of  1985. 


Wadd  Goes  For  The  Cure 


•  BY  JOHN  WADD 

"When  the  sunset’s  glow  drifts  away 
from  you 

You’ll  no  longer  know 
If  any  of  this  was  really  true  at  all.  ” 
Robert  Smith,  1985 

The  eerie  quality  of  this  line  from 
“The  Blood”,  a  song  from  the  Cure’s 
latest  effort  entitled  The  Head  on  the 
Door,  expresses  the  feeling  we  had 
sauntering  out  of  the  Internation  Cen¬ 
tre  last  Sunday.  The  atmosphere 
created  by  The  Cure’s  outstanding 
light  show  and  distinctive  sound  tran¬ 
sformed  the  old  airport  hangar  into  a 
world  unlike  our  own. 

The  Cure  played  a  wide  range  of 
tunes,  ranging  as  far  back  as  “Boys 
Don’t  Cry.” 

Their  music  and  lyrics  portray  the 
world  as  it  is:  full  of  obstacles, 
trauma  and  struggle,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  glimmer  of  hope.  Being  the 
realists  and  muscial  innovators  that 
they  are,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
“trendies”  (which  one  pseudo¬ 
journalist  from  Erindale  calls 


“punk/new  wave” — yes,  we  remem¬ 
ber  these  labels  used  in  our  grade 
school  days  as  well)  thought  the  show 
was  “boring,  dull,  and  gloomy.” 
Don’t  despair,  suburban  "new 
wavers”,  Depeche  Mode  and  Dead  or 
Alive  will  tour  soon — so  don’t  put 
away  your  “new-wave”  duds  ’cause 
you’ll  be  able  to  dance  your  feet  off 
to  some  mindless  techno-pop  shortly. 

The  musicians  and  true  Cure  fans  in 
the  audience  last  Sunday  considered 
this  show  to  be  even  better  than  last 
year’s  at  the  Concert  Hall.  Tunes  like 
“Give  Me  It”  and  “Kyoto  Song” 
characterize  the  Cure’s  graveyard-like, 
eerie  sound.  The  impressionistic  lyrics 
tend  to  compliment  this  effect.  Even 
the  boppy  New  Order  influenced 
song,  "In  Between  Days”  reflects  the 
realism  present  throughout  the  band's 
music. 

The  light  show  was  reminiscent  of 
the  spectacular  Genesis  shows  of  old. 
Hues  of  blue,  mauve  and  deep  yellow, 
combined  with  dry  ice  can  make  you 
feel  submerged,  fathoms  below  un¬ 
charted  sea.  White  lights  and  strobes 


were  strategically  placed  behind  and 
below  the  band,  at  times  making  the 
Cure  appear  as  mere  ghosts  on  stage. 

Robert  Smith  presented  a  unique 
stage  persona,  saying  few  words  as 
usual.  The  rest  of  the  band  consisted 
of  Pori  Thompson  on  rhythm 
guitar,  Lawrence  Tolhurst  on 
keyboards,  Simon  Glallap  on  bass, 
and  the  strong  rhythm  work  of  Borisi 
Williams 

The  Cure  ended  the  night  on  an 
ironic  note,  playing  an  improptu  ver¬ 
sion  of  "You  Really  Got  Me”. 

The  Cure  is  a  mature  band  geared 
towards  a  mature  audience  that  ap¬ 
preciates  a  band  willing  to  be  avant- 
garde  as  well  as  realists  (a  rarity  in 
today’s  top  40,  commercially 
dominated,  bullshit  radio).  If  you 
feel  up  to  such  a  show,  catch  the  Cure 
next  time  they’re  in  town.  As  for 
those  of  you  who  found  the  show 
“gloomy,  boring  and  dull"  because 
“Love  Cats”  wasn’t  performed,  stay 
home  and  listen  to  your  Duran  Duran 
singles.  What  else  could  be  more 
fulfilling? 


“I  love  Thunderbird 
wine,  but  The  New 
Edition  is  better.” 
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Tuesday  November  5, 1985 


The  Men  They  Couln't  Hang — Night 
of  a  Thousand  Candles  (Demon 
Records) 


Simple  Minds  -Once  Upon  a  Time 
(Virgin  Records) 


•  BY  DAVE  WAVE 

It  was  a  Saturday  not  loo  long  ago 
when  a  friend  from  Waterloo  phoned 
at  2:30  a.m.  Although  things  are  a  bit 
foggy  about  what  this  “friend”  said, 
one  thing  remained  clear:  I  had  to 
hear  The  Men  They  Couldn’t  Hang 
immediately.  Despite  the  fact  he  ran¬ 
ted  and  raved  about  this  band  for  the 
longest  time,  all  I  could  decipher  was 
that  they  played  “cowpunk.” 

“Cowpunk,  eh?” — Without 

knowing  exactly  what  I  was  getting 
myself  into,  1  was  downtown  on 
Monday  morning  looking  for  Night  of 
a  Thousand  Candles  by  “The  Men.” 

*********i 

•  BY  DAVE  WAVE 

Make  no  mistake  about  this,  the 
eighth  album  from  the  Minds  is  here. 
Eight,  but  like,  wow,  I  thought  it  was 
like  a  brand  new  band,  and  that,  like, 
you  know  the  song  from  Breakfast 
Club  was,  you  know,  their  first,  like 
single.  Wrong! 

Despite  their  recent  success  into 
American  Top  40  music,  the  Minds 
have  not  changed.  Certainly  the  new 
album  is  by  no  means  similar  to  New 
Gold  Dream  or  Sparkle  in  the  Rain, 
but  then  neither  were  these  albums 
copies  of  Life  in  a  Day  or  Real  to 
Real  Cacophony.  Each  album  by  Mr. 
Kerr  and  co.  has  been  an  extension  of 
the  last,  and  Once  Upon  a  Time  is  no 
exception. 

Produced  by  two  Springsteen 
veterans  (Bob  Clearmountain  and 


After  a  bit  of  a  search  I’d  found  it  in 
the  import  section  and  warily  returned 
home  for  a  quick  listen... and  another, 
and  another,  and  another. 

Generating  a  rockabilly  sound,  this 
ambiguous  band  from  Ireland  remin¬ 
ds  one  of  such  bands  as  the  Bluebells 
or  The  Alarm.  High  speed  guitars,  a 
countryish  twang,  celtic  pipes  and 
flutes  mix  to  form  what  indeed  is  best 
described  as  “cowpunk”,  but  only  in 
a  uniquely  British  style. 

Frequently  The  Men  sound  like  a- 
band  weaned  on  sixties  music.  “Hush 
Lime  Baby”,  “Walkin’,  Talkin’  ”, 
end  "A  Night  to  Remember”  are  the 
best  examples.  Yet  on  “The  Day  Af- 

***************** 

Jimmy  Icvine)  the  new  album  is  likely 
to  push  this  Scottish  band  farther  into 
the  commerical  spotlight.  Not  because 
it  is  overtly  mainstream:  but  because 
this  album  is  accessible  without  being 
the  least  bit  self-indulgent.  As  on 
Sparkle  in  the  Rain  each  song  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own. 
There  may  not  be  a  “classic”  single  as 
on  New  Gold  Dream,  but  the  album  is 
more  even,  more  consistent,  and 
therefore  more  captivating  than 
previous  efforts. 

As  usual  it  is  not  the  songs  that 
receive  airplay  that  are  best  remem¬ 
bered.  While  the  slightly  Forseyish 
“Alive  and  Kicking”  gets  the  most 
radio  time,  it  is  the  the  song 
premiered  at  Live  Aid,  “Ghost  Dan¬ 
cing”,  that  features  the  most 
profound  lyrics.  Mel  Gaynor’s  drum- 


ter"  and  “Johnny  Come  Home”  the 
rebel  attitude  of  The  Clash  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  rockabilly  beat  that  is 
guaranteed  to  floor  anyone  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  dance  to  it.  Furthermore, 
the  ballads  are  really  folkish  protest 
songs,  much  like  The  Alarm  at  a 
deadened  pace.  “The  Green  Fields  of 
France”  and  "Ironmasters”  sound 
like  they  were  written  by  a  Maritimer 
on  a  peace  march.  Youthful  idealism 
and  unlimited  energy,  "British 
cowpunk”,  and  The  Men  They 
Couldn’t  Hang;  perhaps  Waterloo  has 
Finally  made  a  contribution  to  U  of  T 
without  having  to  spraypaint  our 
buildings. 


******** 

ming,  immediately 

recognizable — thanks  to  “Don’t 
You”— is  becoming  as  much  a 
trademark  of  Simple  Minds  as  Kerr’s 
vocals  or  Charlie  Burchill’s  guitar  rif¬ 
fs.  Gaynor,  who  joined  the  band  half¬ 
way  through  the  completion  of  New 
Gold  Dream,  is  easily  the  most  copied 
drummer  in  rock  today. 

So  let’s  get  this  straight.  Simple 
Minds  have  not  gone  commercial.  The 
Celtic  lads  are  progressing,  and  it  will 
be  a  while  yet  before  any  other  band 
catches  up  to  them.  Not  one  of  you 
U2ers,  who  can’t  stand  any  other 
band  achieving  some  success,  should 
call  Once  Upon  a  Time  a  sell-out 
album. 

Simple  Minds  play  the  Gardens 
Friday,  November  8  with  Shriekback 
opening. 


•  BY  FETAL  EX 

There  are  people  out  there  who  are 
dyed-in-the-wool  Bauhaus  freaks.  For 
you  there  is  no  sense  reading  beyond 
this  paragraph.  Love  and  Rockets’ 
album,  Seventh  Dream  of  Teenage 
Heaven,  has  arrived  and  it  is  as  great 
as  the  singles  "Ball  of  Confusion" 
and  “Haunted  While  the  Minutes 
Drag"  made  us  hope.  Yes,  it’s  nice  to 
see  you  smile  again — Bela  Lugosi  is 
dead  but  Messrs.  Ash,  Haskins,  and 
J.  aren’t. 

As  for  the  rest  of  you,  Bauhaus  was 
the  archetypal  underground  rock  band 
of  the  late  ’70s.  Cult  worship  and 
necromania  notwithstanding,  Bauhaus 
was  a  band  built  on  the  foundations 
of  guitar-based  rock  and  the  gothic 
theatrics  of  a  Bowie  or  Pop  (Iggy). 
Which  lakes  us  to  today,  years  after 
Bauhaus  members  went  their  separate 
ways  for  various  reasons — Dali’s 
Car,  Tones  on  Tail,  The  Jazz  Butcher. 

Now  the  band  has  decided  to 
resurrect  itself  for  the  time  being. 
Without  the  weakest  link  from 


Bauhaus,  Love  and  Rockets  are  more 
approachable  than  ever  before.  Not 
that  I  have  anything  against  Mr. 
Murphy,  but  Daniel  Ash  and  David  J. 
(damn,  he’s  cool)  can  handle  the 
vocals  well  enough  without  overdoing 
it. 

What  some  may  find  odd  is  that 
Seventh  Dream  of  Teenage  Heaven 
has  gone  beyond  the  early  '70s  in¬ 
fluence  to  find  new  inspiration  from 
the  late  ’60s  era  of  the  Beatles’  Abbey 
Road,  and  Pink  Floyd.  Still  haunting, 
and  to  some  extent  the  spectre  of 
Bauhaus  is  responsible,  Love  and 
Rockets  merge  ghostly  harmonies  with 
both  the  dancebeat  of  “Ball  of  Con¬ 
fusion”  and  the  floating,  recurrent 
tone  of  the  title  track.  Strangely,  this 
album  is  uplifting  in  a  perverted  sen¬ 
se.  From  “Haunted”: 

“So  this  is  for  when  you’re  feeling 
happy  again 

And  this  is  for  when  you’re  feeling 
sad 

And  this  is  for  when  you 


feel  nothing— when  the  minutes 

drag." 

Consequently,  what  Love  and 
Rockets  have  done  is  put  over  50 
minutes  of  the  dance  of  death,  that  is 
danse  macabre,  on  vinyl.  This  would 
be  the  perfect  Bauhaus  album  because 
it  focuses  on  its  strengths  and  neglects 
its  weaknesses.  No  Bauhaus  album 
was  as  even  as  this,  not  Burning  from 
the  Inside  or  The  Sky’s  Gone  Out.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  if  you’ve 
been  the  least  bit  intrigued  by  the 
singles  from  Seventh  Dream  of 
Teenage  Heaven,  you  should  check 
out  this  “reincarnation”  of  sorts.  If 
you’re  curiosity  is  still  piqued,  I’d 
suggest  Bauhaus’  singles  album  or 
tones  on  Tail’s  The  Album  Pop. 
Both  are  good  records  with  a  touch  of 
accessibility.  Of  course,  for  Bauhaus 
fanatics  who’ve  read  this  far  and 
already  have  everything  the  band  has 
released,  you’ll  just  have  to  wait 
patiently  for  their  November  28  con¬ 
cert  at  the  Copa. 


Falco — Rock  Me  Amadeus  (EP)  and 
Vienna  Calling  (EP)  (A&M  Records) 


********** 
•  BY  DAVID  BROOKS 

Dance  music  artists  these  days  seem 
to  feel  documentary  narrations 
belong  in  their  songs.  You  remember 
19  (Paul  Hardcastle),  Two  Tribes 
(FGTH)  and  Nature  of  Love 
(Ministry)  to  a  name  a  few.  These 
docu-songs,  if  you  will,  have  recently 
added  Rock  Me  Amadeus  by  Falco  to 
their  list. 

Included  in  this  song  is  a  brief 
history  of  Mozart's  life  dubbed  on  top 
of  an  excellent  dance  rhythm.  This 
song  seems  to  suggest  that  the  music 
of  Falco  can  be  grouped  with  the 
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genius  of  Wolfgang  himself.  While 
the  significance  of  this  little  ditty 
should  never  be  confused  with 
Mozart,  it  is  a  very  timely,  danceable 
track. 

Rock  Me  Amadeus  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  four  minute  high  energy  dance 
hit.  The  problem  is  that  it  takes  Falco 
eight  minutes  and  twenty-one  seconds 
to  finish  a  four  minute  song.  The 
biggest  strike  against  this  song  is  its 
length. 

Another  recent  release  of  Falco  is 
Vienna  Calling.  All  the  gimmick 
hooks  in  Rock  Me  Amadeus,  which 
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questions  the  integrity  of  Falco,  are 
more  than  made  up  for  in  Vienna 
Calling.  The  sax  mix  in  particular  has 
class.  If  you  like  sax  you’ll  love  this. 
Although  it  too  is  lengthy,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  deserving  of  the  time.  One 
just  can’t  get  enough  of  this  one. 

Throughout  these  two  tracks  Falco 
never  allows  you  to  forget  his  austrian 
background.  So  if  you  are  a  fan  of 
European  disco,  listen  for  these. 
You're  sure  to  here  them  on  your 
favourite  dance  floor. 

(Editor's  note:  David  Brooks  is  a  DJ 
at  Roscoe’s.) 


Love  and  Rockets— Seventh  Dream  of 
Teenage  Heaven  (Polygram  Records) 
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Fans  Beef:  How  Long  will  Leaf 

Chiefs  Keep  Selling  Grief? 


Maple  Leaf  Gardens:  Outhouse  Deluxe 


•  BY  FERD3NAND  BARDEMU 

It  used  to  be  known  as  the  Cashbox 
on  Carlton  St.,  this  stately,  functional 
looking  brick  building,  and  it  stood 
for  50  years  or  so  as  a  monument 
both  to  athletic  excellence  and  to  the 
militant  capitalist  spirit  of  its  builder, 
the  late  Conn  Smythe.  Lately  though, 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  has  acquired 
another  nickname.  In  recent  years, 
local  wags  have  taken  to  calling  it  the 
Crapbox  on  Carlton;  possibly  in 
reference  to  the  consistently  bowel¬ 
churning  performances  of  the 
building’s  principal  tenants,  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs. 

It’s  been  about  20  years  since  the 
Leafs  won  a  Stanley  Cup,  and  almost 
a  decade  since  they  iced  a  team  that 
could  so  much  as  impersonate  a  con¬ 
tender.  In  any  other  sport,  in  any 
other  country,  the  Leafs’  brand  of 
epic  futility  would  result  in  consign¬ 
ment  to  the  scrapheap  of  history: 
plummeting  attendance,  one  way 
tickets  to  Palookaville,  the  whole  bit. 
But  not  in  Canada.  Instead  of  being 
banished  to  the  nether  regions  of  the 
local  sports  pages,  the  laff-a-minute 
Leafs  were  rewarded  with  a  cover 
story  last  winter  in  Macleans.  And  its 
only  recently  that  attendance  at  home 
games  has  begun  to  fall  off,  and  only 
by  a  few  thousand  suckers  at  most. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
it’s  become  evident  to  me  that  there's 
something  undeniably  perverse  in  the 
attraction  that  the  Loafs  still  manage 
to  exert  on  this  city’s,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  on  this  country’s  hockey  fans 
The  prime  mover,  I  think,  is  the 
sense  of  vengeful,  spiteful  glee  that 
most  of  us  feel  when  we  see  a  once 
proud,  arrogant  empire  reduced  to  a 
feeble,  shit-eating  pack  of  groping 
dogs.  In  the  same  vein,  there  must  be 
a  strong  element  of  sadistic 
fascination  involved  in  being  a  regular 
Leaf-watcher;  that  kind  of  S&M 
curiosity  that  wants  to  know  just  how 
low  his  fellow-man  can  sink,  just  how 
much  degradation  he  can  swallow. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  sense  of 
personal  well-being  to  be  derived  from 
watching  the  Loafs.  That  old  saw  that 
says  there’s  nothing  like  another 
man’s  misery  to  make  your  own 
troubles  seem  trifling  by  comparison 
was  never  more  fitting.  No  matter 
how  many  insults,  no  matter  how 
many  defeats  you’ve  suffered  in  your 
own  life,  the  Loafs  are  even  more 
pathetic  than  you,  paltry  worm  that 
you  are.  Look:  these  yoyo’s  make 
more  jnoney  in  a  year  than  you’ll 
probably  ever  see  in  your  whole  wret¬ 
ched  life,  and  they’re  a  friggin’  joke! 
Mere  tse-tse  flies  on  the  dunghill  of 
life,  even  more  comical  than  you!  Ha 
Ha  Ha  Ha!!  ! 

Actually  though,  in  the  Maple 
Laughs’  case  I  think  there’s  something 
else,  something  positively  spooky  at 
work.  Watching  the  Loafs  night  after 
night,  you  feel  as  if  you’re  in  the 
presence  of  an  ineptitude  so  elemen¬ 
tal,  so  primal  that  sometimes  it's  all 
you  can  do  to  repress  cold  shudders 
of  awe  from  racing  up  and  down  your 
spine.  The  present  day  Loafs  may  not 
be  the  worst  NHL  outfit  ever  to  blight 
arenas  from  coast  to  coast  (them  and 
the  Detroit  Dead  Things  are  damn 
close,  though)  but  surely  no  other 
organization  has  a  comparable 
sustained  track  record  of  ludicrous 
trades,  poor  draft  picks,  and  a  player 
development  program  that  actually 
regresses  young  players  back  to  pre¬ 
junior  levels.  Such  legendary  incom¬ 


petence  can  only  be  the  result  of  cold 
calculation,  the  product  of  an  in¬ 
telligence  so  primitive  as  to  be  almost 
amphibian. 

And  speaking  of  primitive,  how  else 
could  you  describe  the  present 
managerial  "philosophy”  exhibited 
by  the  terrible  trio  of  owner  Harold 
"Meatman”  Ballard,  General 
Manager  Gerry  "Brain  Damage" 
McNamara,  and  coach  Dan 
“Chuckles”  Maloney?  Ballard  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  known  as 
Canada’s  answer  to  George  Stein- 
brenner,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Yankee’s  mercurial  owner,  a  list  of 
the  indignities  that  he  has  inflicted  on 
a  formerly  distinguished  sports  fran¬ 
chise  are  too  many  to  enumerate  in 
anything  less  than  book  length.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  Ballard’s  only  talent 
is  for  public  humiliation  of  his  bet¬ 
ters.  Inge  Hammarstrom,  Norm 
Ullman,  Dave  Keon,  Roger  Neilson, 
Darryl  Sittler,  and  lately,  John  An¬ 
derson  are  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
class  acts  that  have  suffered  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  Happy  Hal’s 
outrageous  tongue  in  the  past  decade. 
Apart  from  a  few  isolated  outbursts, 
Ballard  has  remained  uncharac¬ 
teristically  silent  for  the  last  few  years, 
strange  considering  his  frequent 
disparagement  of  vastly  more  talented 
Leaf  teams  in  seasons  past.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  his  recognition  of  his 
own  direct  role  in  the  Loafs’  latest 
demise.  It  was  Horrific  Hal  who  hired 
George  “Punch”  Imlach,  the  NHL’s 
own  Caligula,  Mussolini,  and  Moe 
Howard  all  rolled  into  one  senile, 
bald-headed  package.  Let’s  not  forget 
that  it  was  Punch  who  tore  apart  the 
nucleus  of  a  potential  contender  - 
Lanny  McDonald,  Sittler,  lan  Tur¬ 
nbull,  Mike  Palmateer  -  and  set  the 
Loafs  on  the  path  toward  terminal 
barfdom 

Punch’s  sucessor  is  ol’  Brain 
Damage  himself,  who  has  bad  luck 
with  cars,  draft  picks,  and  just  about 
everything  related  to  the  job  of 
managing  a  professional  hockey  team. 
Since  taking  over  the  job  in  mid- 1982, 
B.D.  has  done  almost  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  club,  devoting  most  of  his 
energies  to  pointless  feuds  with  the 
media.  Occasionally,  B.D.  will  rouse 
himself  enough  to  make  a  flurry  of 
trades,  which  inevitably  turn  out  to  be 
floi>s.  During  his  most  recent  bout  of 
“intense  mefctal  activity”,  B.D. 
swapped  utility  forward  Stewart 
Gavin  for  Rangers-Hartford  cast-off 


Chris  Kotsopoulous,  and  then 
followed  that  coup  by  trading  center 
Bill  Derlago  -  the  slickest,  craftiest 
player  the  leafs  had— for  Tom  Fergus, 
a  centerman  with  similar  stats  but 
with  a  reputed  attitude  problem.  In 
addition,  B.D.  has  made  it  a  point 
lately  to  provide  employment  for 
aging  vets  whose  skills  are  on  the 
wane,  stuffing  the  line-up  with 
"stars”  like  Marian  Stasny,  Brad 
Maxwell,  Blake  Wesley,  and  Don  Ed¬ 
wards.  B.D.’s  drafting  is  about  as 
good  as  car.  be  expected,  given  the 
Loafs  shabby  scouting  staff,  but 


sheesh,  the  guy’s  porch  light  is  just  a 
little  dim,  ya  know?  How  else  do  you 
explain  away  a  situation  like  B.D. 
passing  up  the  chance  to  acquire  -  for 
free  yet  -  a  solid  player  like  Brent 
Peterson  in  the  waiver  draft?  Peter¬ 
son  would  have  had  an  instant  effect 
on  Toronto’s  woeful  defensive  play, 
and  probably  would  have  bumped 
either  Peter  Ihnacak  or  Dan  Daoust  - 
both  marginal  NHL’ers  -  from  the 
starting  lineup.  Oh  well,  as  one  NHL 
GM  said  at  the  time  -  between  fits  of 
laughter  -  why  tamper  with  a  winning 
combination? 

So,  with  a  front  office  whose  collec¬ 
tive  mentality  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  crew  of  yucksters  in  Hitler’s 
bunker  in  April  1945,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  the  Loafs  are  so  hapless?  What 
these  men  have  done  is  to  in¬ 
stitutionalize  not  just  mediocrity,  but 
utter,  stupefying,  last-ditch  futility.  If 
Samuel  Beckett  wrote  about  sports,  he 
couldn’t  have  come  up  with  a  better 
profile  of  a  loser  than  the  one  that  ac¬ 
tually  exists,  festering,  right  here,  in 
your  town.  As  long  these 
pukemeisters  continue  their  fumbling 
attempts  at  “managing”,  the  name 
“Toronto  Maple  Leafs”  will  be 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  synonym  for 
an  incompetence  so  monstrous  that  it 
could  be  fatal  to  the  faint  of  heart. 
And  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  needless  to 
say,  will  remain  Canada’s  largest, 
priceiest  outhouse. 

(Ferdinand  Bardamu  is  old,  french, 
and  lives  in  a  bunker  deep  in  Oc¬ 
cupied  Toronto.  He  only  comes  out  at 
night) 
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OUAA  Football —  A  Year  End  Perusal 


U.  W.  O.  Mustangs 


•  BY  TONY  MONTANA 

As  last  year’s  OUAA  football 
season  ended  all  teams  enthusiastically 
looked  forward  to  the  start  of  a  new 
year.  The  few  hoped  they  could  per¬ 
petuated  their  success,  the  mediocre 
yearned  to  take  that  extra  step  towar¬ 
ds  excellence,  and  the  dismal  believed 
the  new  season  could  only  be  better 
than  the  last. 

As  the  present  season  began  to  near 
its  end,  reality  set  in.  Here  then  are 
some  thoughts  on  this  year’s  teams 
and  the  chances  of  success  for  those 
that  have  advanced  to  post-season 

play- 

Windsor  Lancers:  What  can  be  said 
about  the  University  of  Windsor’s 
football  team?  About  the  only  thing 
that  comes  to  mind  is  that  they’re 
almost  as  bad  as  the  University  of 
Waterloo’s  team.  Not  a  praiseworthy 
distinction  considering  that  at  the 
start  of  the  season  the  same  Canadian 
sports  writers  that  ranked  Canada’s 
top  twenty  university  football  teams 


also  rated  the  three  worst,  aboslute 
worst  was  Waterloo. 


Waterloo  Warriors:  What  more  can 
be  said  about  Waterloo?  Except,  that 
they  have  lived  up  to  their  pre-season 


oimng. 

MacMaster  Marauders:  Mac  last 
year  was  a  top  competitor.  With  all 
Canadian  Phil  Scarfone  at  the  helm 
many  even  felt  they  should  have  gone 
all  the  way.  This  season,  however, 
they  have  once  again  succumbed  to 
mediocrity— the  same  disease  that  has 
plagued  Guelph  and  U  of  T. 

U  of  T  Varsity  Blues:  Is  the 
tradition  growing?  Is  the  poor  atten¬ 
dance  displayed  at  the  most  symbolic 
game  of  the  year.  Homecoming,  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  tradition  that  is  growing? 

The  last  time  U  of  T  won  the 
national  championship  was  in  1965  by 
defeating  Alberta  14-7.  Their  last  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  “College  Bowl”  was  in 
1974  when  they  lost  19-15  to  Western. 

U  of  T  has  experienced  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  Ontario.  They’ve  manged  to 
win  the  OUAA  championship— the 
Yates  Cup — four  times  since  1965,  the 
last  time  being  in  1983.  Then  in  1984 
they  went  2-5.  This  year,  the  second 
of  a  five  year  rebuilding  program,  the 
Blues  again  failed  to  make  the  playof¬ 
fs. 

Guelph  Gryphons:  Last  year  the 


University  of  Guelph  captured  the 
Canadian  college  football  crown,  the 
Vanier  Cup.  This  year,  they  too  have 
settled  for  mediocrity.  Even  though 
they’ve  made  the  playoffs  this  year 
they  are  actually  a  worse  team  than 
their  record  indicates.  It  was  only  with 
the  help  of  some  strategically  placed 
horseshoes  that  they  managed  to 
defeat  U  of  T. 

The  only  interest  the  Guelph  foot¬ 
ball  team  has  managed  to  generate 
this  season  was  among  inquisitive  U 
of  T  and  Mount  Allison  sports  minds 
who,  while  reflecting  upon  last  year’s 
College  Bowl  game,  continue  to  ask 

“What  the  f - ’s  a  gryphon?”  Well, 

to  put  those  inquiring  minds  to  rest 
and  thus  to  eradicate  forever  any 
future  thought  concerning  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Guelph,  a  gryphon  is  a 
mythical  creature  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  as  a  guardian  of  treasure. 

Laurier  Golden  Hawks:  Like  the 
Blues,  Laurier  was  2-5  last  season. 
This  year  they  clinched  a  playoff  spot 
before  the  end  of  the  regular  season. 
The  Golden  Hawks  could  possibly  be 
this  year’s  sleeper  in  the  race  for  the 


Yates  Cup. 

Laurier’s  traditional  ability  to  field 
competitive  and  successful  teams  is 
especialy  impressive  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  their  student  enrolment  is 
comparable  to  an  oversized  high 
school.  Yet  again,  their  minimum  first 
year  admission  standards  are  at  least 

13  percent  lower  that  U  of  T’s.  Draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

York  Yoemen:  The  Yeomen’s  suc¬ 
cess  this  season  has  been  primarily 
due  to  their  strong  defence.  The 
Yeomen  are  one  of  the  few  teams  who 
were  successful  last  year  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  this  season.  However, 
one  major  obstacle  stands  in  the  way 
of  post-season  success  for  York— the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
Mustangs— and  York’s  just  not  that 
good. 

As  an  aside,  mention  of  the 
Yeomen  always  brings  to  my  mind 
two  invective  letters  written  to  the 
editors  of  The  Varsity  just  before  th 
1983  ‘Bud  Grudge’ — the  annual  U  of 
T/York  matchup.  One  of  the  letters 
claimed  that  “all  you  needed  to  go  to 
York  was  $1000  and  a  heart  beat."  In 
a  subsequent  Varsity  someone  replied 
that  "you  don’t  even  need  a  heart 
beat,  only  $1000,  because  everyone  at 
York’s  a  stiff  anyway.” 

Western  Mustangs;  Barring  any 
unusual  development  in  the  post¬ 
season  (i.e.  the  rise  of 
Laurier)  Western  should  win  the 
Yates  Cup.  Western  is  simply  the  best 
in  the  OUAA  and  maybe  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  that  matter.  Ranked  number 
one  for  most  of  the  season  Western  is 
not  unaccustomed  to  winning  big. 
Since  1971  Western  has  won  four 
Canadian  champioships  and  eight 
OUAA  championships.  During  these 

14  years  their  record  has  been  118-40- 
3.  Football  at  Western  carries  with  it 
a  big  time  U.S.  college  football 
aura — on  a  Canadian  level,  of  course. 


Shed  no  tears  for  Bobby’s  departure 


•  BY  MARK  R1SMAN 

Listening  to  most  media  personaliities  around 
Toronto,  the  last  little  while  might  lead  some  un¬ 
suspecting  (and  unknowledgeable)  Blue  Jays  fan  to 
believe  that  the  loss  of  Bobby  Cox  hurts  them.  I 
say  ‘au  contraire'  to  any  and  all  who  will  listen,  and 
1  say  it  with  confidence. 

Bobby  Cox  is  a  player’s  manager,  and  has  much 
experience  working  with  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  the  game.  Unfortunately,  this  experience  has  not 
always  been  effectively  utilized. 

A  good  example  is  his  slavery  to  the  lefty  vs. 
righty  wive's  tale  that  haunts  baseball  manager 
everywhere.  Granted,  it’s  a  proven  fact  that  left- 
handed  pitching  has  more  trouble  with  right-handed 
hitting,  and  vice-versa,  but  Cox  frequently  took  out 
.300  hitters  who  didn’t  match  up  right,  only  to  use 
.200  hitters  who  swung  the  other  way,  This  just 
doesn’t  make  sense.  The  difference  is  usually  only 
.020,  not  100  points. 

Furthermore,  someone  like  Cliff  Johnson  only 
saw  action  under  Cox  against  lefties,  when  his 
whole  career  he  hit  better  vs.  righties.  Cox  con¬ 
sistently  applies  baseball  traditions  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances  or  exceptions  to  these 
‘rules'.  In  the  playoffs  he  walked  Pal  Sheridan,  a 
lefty  with  3  homers  all  year,  to  get  to  Steve  Balboni, 
a  righty  with  36  homers  on  the  year.  Can  a  lefty- 
right  bugaboo  make  up  33  homers  in  difference. 
Absolutely  and  unequivocably  not!  Cox  doesn’t 
think.  He  is  a  robot,  and  because  of  this  is  con¬ 
stantly  outmanaged  by  anyone  who  has  come  up 
against  him  more  than  once. 

An  equally  disturbing  problem  is  his  penchant  for 
playing  favourites  regardless  of  performance  on  the 
field.  We  saw  all  through  the  years  when  consisten¬ 
tly  (and  masochistically)  turned  the  ball  over  to 
Joey  McLaughlin,  particularly  in  1983,  until  it  was 
sertain  the  pennant  was  lost.  (Who  the  heck  else 
could  he  have  put  in  there  Mark,  was  Roy  Lee 
Jackson  any  better?!  -  Editor's  note)  The  reverse 


happened  this  year,  when  Bill  Caudill,  a  proven 
star,  was  benched  after  a  disappointing  start.  Any 
good  manager  would  have  seen  that  in  Caudill’s 
whole  career  he  always  had  great  Septembers,  even 
when  he  had  off  years. 

So  now  we  hand  the  reigns  to  Jimy  (yes,  that’s 
how  you  spell  it)  Williams.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
managerial  experience  in  the  minors,  and  knows  the 
Jays  organization  as  well  as  anyone.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  players  like  him  and  Pat  Giilick  trusts 
him.  That’s  good  enough  for  me. 

Here’s  to  you 
Mr.  Robinson 

•  BY  ANGELO  VESOVSK! 

It  is  10:00  p.m.  on  the  first  Saturday  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  five  of  us  here  are  happy  on  this  historic 
day,  because  our  beloved  Blue  Jays  have  clinched 
their  first  American  League  East  title.  Our 
celebration,  however,  has  been  put  on  hold  because 
we  are  about  to  witness  a  second  historic  event. 

The  moron  tube  is  showing  a  football  game. 
Well,  not  really  a  game;  more  like  the  sidelines  and 
the  crowd.  The  game  was  virtually  over  at  the  half 
when  the  Grambling  Tigers  took  a  20-0  lead.  The 
action  on  the  field  is  one  sided  and  boring  but 
history  often  is.  For  the  average  fan  the  game  is  a 
dud,  but  for  the  purist  it  is  an  oasis  in  the  vast 
NCAA  desert  of  lost  ideals. 

We  are  not  watching  the  game  because  of  ‘The 
Record’.  Nor  are  we  watching  because  a  primarily 
black  school  is  finally  getting  the  national  attention 
it  has  deserved  for  over  four  decades.  We  watch 
because  of  the  man  on  the  sidelines  .  .  .  The  Legend 
.  .  .  Eddie  Robinson. 

To  many,  Eddie  Robinson  is  a  virtual  unknown. 
To  the  purists;  those  who  wish--as  Howard  Cosell 
has  said-  that  the  uplifting  qualities  of  sport  were 
not  blurred  by  a  morass  of  hypocricy,  corruption, 


and  deceit,  Eddie  Robinson  represents  hope.  In  a 
year  when  sport  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
news  of  illegal  payments,  FBI  and  IRS  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  the  scandal  of  illiteracy  among 
college  athletes,  Mr.  Robinson  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  win  and  to  be  the  best  while  working 
within  the  rules. 

In  44  years  of  hard  work  Eddie  Robinson  has 
shown  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  teach  his 
students  how  to  be  men  than  how  to  be  football 
players.  He  taught  them  that  hard  work,  pride,  and 
discipline  could  take  the  individual  a  long  way 
through  life;  that  it  could  push  back  the  barriers 
that  are  imposed  by  personal  shortcomings  and  by  a 
cruel  and  prejudiced  society;  that  if  a  black  man 
from  the  deep  south  could  make  it  in  a  country 
where- racism  is  a  hobby  and  sport  is  a  religion,  then 
anyone  could. 

The  game  is  now  over  and  Eddie  Robinson  is  the 
vvinningest  college  football  coach  of  all  time.  We  lift 
our  glasses  to  you,  Mr.  Robinson.  Thank  you  for 
letting  us  share  this  moment  for  you,  your  team, 
and  your  family.  And  most  of  all,  we  thank  you 
for  rising  above  the  corruption  and  deciet  and  win¬ 
ning  the  only  way  that  matters;  with  your  head  high 
and  your  conscience  clear. 
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Dr.  O  leads  N.C.  sports  parade 


Men’s  Division  II  Rugby 


Inframural  reports  are  written  by 
participants  in  their  respective  sports. 
1/  you  play  on  a  New  College  team 
and  would  like  sonle  notoriety ,  leave  a 
message  at  The  New  Edition  office  in 
the  basement  of  Wet  more  Hal! 


Girls  Basketball 

The  surprise  in  basketball  this 
season  has  been  the  red  hot  start  in 
Division  1  by  the  New  Celtics.  They 
now  stand  3  and  1,  the  only  blemish 
being  a  tough  loss  to  the  traditionally 
powerful  squad  from  Scarborough 
College,  which  is  led  by  the  likes  of 
the  feisty  veteran  of  the  backboards, 
Denise  Coombs.  The  Celtics’  vic¬ 
tories  have  come  against  another 
previous  dynastic  organization,  Erin- 
dale,  which  was  left  in  a  state  of 
shock  by  New’s  strong  play,  Victoria 
College  and  Phys.  Ed.  These  girls 
may  well  go  all  the  way  this  season. 


would  be  the  last  game  of  the  season. 
According  to  calculations  New  would 
fail  to  qualify  for  the  playoffs,  regar¬ 
dless  of  the  outcome  of  their  last 
game.  In  a  meaningless  outing  New 
managed  to  slip  by  the  vacant  U.C. 
troops. 

The  next  evening,  upon  returning 
home  from  classes,  Paulo  Dottori  was 
enjoying  a  sound  helping  of  pork 
chops  and  mased  potatoes  when  the 
telephone  rang.  Little  did  Dottori 
realize  the  sudden  turn  of  events  this 
cal!  would  initiate.  The  caller  iden¬ 
tified  herself  as  a  U  of  T  intramural 
official  from  the  Athletic  Centre. 
“Mr.  Dottori,  we  have  discovered  an 
error  in  our  calculations,  and  your 
team  can  stiil  make  the  playoffs  if 
they  defeat  Law,  since  we  forgot  to 
include  them  on  your  schedule”,  said 
the  caller.  “Oh  joy!  Oh  bliss!’’, 
responded  Dottori,  who  by  this  time 
had  been  overtaken  by  euphoria. 

New  responded  by  soundly 
thrashing  Law  5-1. 


Ed.  Gumbies,  in  which  veteran  defen¬ 
ceman  Don  Cromar  netted  a  hat  trick, 
New  dropped  its  next  two  games,  4-2 
to  Engineering  and  3-0  to  Erindale. 
On  Halloween,  however,  New 
spooked  U.C.  6-2. 

Part  of  the  problem  for  this 
mediocre  start  is  a  shortage  of  prac¬ 
tice  time,  according  to  coach  Brian 
Ridgway.  Even  though  the  85  edition 
seems  to  have  more  talent  than  last 
year’s  team  (which  finished  second  to 
Scarborough),  the  loss  of  three  defen¬ 
ceman  has  definitely  hurt.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  spectacular  goaltending  of 
Same  ‘Stonehenge’  Aceti  things  could 
be  worse. 

Hopefully,  with  skaters  the  calibre 
of  Dean  Shales,  Eric  Shabsove  and 
Scott  Mossip  to  lead  the  way,  the 
rookies  (such  as  Dan  Pavelick,  Larry 
Sdao  and  Jeff  Waisglass)  will  show 
their  true  talent. 

New  plays  its  next  game  on  Thur¬ 
sday,  November  7  at  Varsity  Arena. 
Game  time  is  9:00. 


Division  II  Tackle  Football 

For  the  second  yhear  in  a  row  the 
incompetent  New  College  football  of¬ 
fense,  led  by  coach /quarterback /pun- 
ter/cornerback  Matt  Litvak,  wasted  a 
fine  effort  by  the  top  notch  defense. 

The  defensive  squad  were  led  by  in¬ 
side  linebackers  Adam  Froman  and 
Rob  Sills.  They  have  shut  down  every 
offence  in  the  league,  but  just  as  con¬ 
stantly  the  bumbling  offense  threw 
those  games  away,  on  the  way  to  a 
less  than  inspiring  0-4  record. 

The  crushing  final  defeat  was  a  1-0 
loss  to  Dents,  which  eliminated  New 
from  the  playoffs.  1-0?  Sounds  like 
a  soccer  score,  doesn't  it?  In  fact,  the 
New  B  soccer  team  may  have  scored 
more  points  than  the  football  team 
this  season. 

The  only  hope  for  a  successful 
football  team  in  the  future  is  a  major 
change  in  coaching  philosophy.  The 
excellent  offensive  talent  at  New 
must,  it  seems,  be  more  properly 
utilized.  Hopefully  too  many  of 
the  club’s  young  players  have  not 
already  become  discouraged  by 
this  year’s  efforts. 

Editorial  Note:  Our  Athelete  of  the 
Month  award  goes  out  to  a  man  we 
love  to  refer  to  as  Dr.  O.  Give  (he 
man  credit  for  masterminding  the 
Girl's  Basketball  club,  speerheading 
the  Men’s  Division  II  Rugby 
squadron,  and  sparkling  in  both 
Division  II  Tackle  Football  and 
Division  II  Soccer.  To  put  it  in  a 
rather  neatly  shaped  nutshell,  you  just 
gotta  love  this  man. 


What  more  can  one  say  about  a 
team  which  finished  undefeated 
(although  there  was  a  loss  by  default) 
with  124  points  for  and  3  against. 
The  Phys.  Ed.  side  surely  can  not  add 
anything  after  defaulting  its  semi-final 
match  against  New  R.F.C.  The  boys 
from  New  were  disheartened  because 
they  really  didn’t  gel  much  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  dirty  their  brand  new 
shirts.  All  that  stands  in  New’s  route 
to  the  championship  is  Erindale  B, 
whom  they  meet  in  the  final  today, 
November  5,  at  3:15  on  the  Back 
Campus.  The  two  sides  clashed 
during  the  regular  season  with  New 
amassing  over  30  points  and  allowing 
none. 


Steve  Nenenger  &  Jeff  Sternberg — 
Rugby 


In  other  action  last  month,  New 
R.F.C.  entered  a  team  in  the  first  ever 
U.  of  T.  seven-a-side  tournament.  As 
the  only  second  division  club  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  the  fourth  place  finish  was 
more  than  respectable.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  defeated  the  eventual  runners 
up,  Engineering,  in  their  first  match. 
More  importantly.  New  was  the  clear 
victor  in  the  post  tournament  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Men’  Division  II  Soccer 

When  New  took  to  the  pitch  to  face 
University  College  on  October  21, 
they  were  under  the  impression  it 


The  infamous  Dr.  O  (somewhere)— 
Soccer 


New’s  next  assignment  was  semi¬ 
final  match  against  the  no.  1  ranked 
Meds  outfit  on  October  30.  Meds 
quickly  jumped  out  to  a  2-0  lead. 
However,  those  upstart  young  in¬ 
vaders  from  the  west  side  cf  the  St. 
George  campus  were  not  dismayed. 
They  rebounded  in  the  2nd  half.  The 
Meds  defence  succumbed  to  New's 
massive  offensive  onslaught.  New 
tied  the  game  in  the  late  going,  and 
forced  it  into  overtime. 

The  Medical  conglomerate  scored 
and  began  to  celebrate.  They  almost 
had  a  right  to  With  twenty  secon¬ 
ds  left  in  the  match,  and  with  all 
seemingly  lost,  from  out  of  the 
horizon  did  appear  for  N.C.  the  tall 
lanky  one,  Greg  Hancock.  As  Han¬ 
cock  prepared  to  take  the  throw-in 
from  the  opponents  end  of  the  field, 
New’s  players  began  to  strategically 
move  about.  No  sooner  had  the  ball 
been  released  when  the  obnoxious 
one,  James  Singer,  headed  the  ball 
past  the  Meds  keeper.  The  clock  had 
run  down.  New  had  forced  a  rematch 
to  be  played  November  3. 

This  game,  however,  proved  to  be 
slightly  anti-climactic  as  the  U.C. 
squad  kicked  their  way  past  New  2- 
0.  U.C.  will  now  go  on  to  the  finals, 
having  seen  more  than  enough  of 
green  jerseys  for  this  season. 


Division  IV  Soccer 


The  New  College  Division  IV  Soc¬ 
cer  team  is  driving  hard  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship,  with  just  one  game  left  to 

8°After  a  respectable  4-2  season  New 
finished  third  in  the  largest  intramural 
soccer  division.  In  the  semi-final 
match  New  defeated  regular  season 
nemesis  ALA  concepts  2-1.  The 


winning  goal  in  this  close-fought  game 
was  scored  by  New  Edition  columnist 
Mark  Doney. 

The  team’s  leading  goal  scorers, 
with  four  each,  were  Camillo  Laken 
and  Kevin  May. 

The  smart  coaching  of  Russ 
McHowe  and  sturdy  netminding  com¬ 
bined  to  make  New  the  team  to  beat 
in  Division  IV. 

This  year’s  MVP  is  James  “Gim- 
per”  McMillan.  The  most  improved 
player  is  Wayne  “Estabon"  Plumb. 

The  championship  match  will  be 
played  Thursday  November  7  at  12:15 
on  the  front  campus. 

Women’s  Soccer 

It  was  a  painful  way  to  lose.  New 
was  eliminated  from  the  playoffs  in  a 
heartbreaker,  losing  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunistic  UC  squad  1-0.  The  score  and 
the  flow  of  the  game  were  identical 
to  the  regular  season  shocker  between 
the  two  teams. 

Much  more  painful  was  a  fractured 
tibia  which  ended  a  great  season  for 
midfielder  Chris  Jump.  Luckily,  the 
injury  was  the  only  casualty.  Strong 
performances  were  turned  in  by 
tireless  striker  Carol  Sugden  and  the 
team’s  leading  goal  scorer  Joanne 
Roberge. 


Chris  Smith— Soccer 


The  New  women  demonstrated  a 
great  deal  of  talent,  poise,  and 
stamina  in  posting  a  4-3  season 
record.  Thank  you,  ladies.  It  was  a 
pleasure. 


Division  I  Men’s  Hockey 


It  appears  that  the  inexperience  of 
New’s  Division  I  men’s  hockey  team 
has  reared  its  ugly  head. 

After  an  easy  8-1  victory  over  Phys. 
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COLLEGE  BOWL  PUB:  t». 

highlight  of  a  weekend  of  parties  and 
Vanier  Cup  football!  Meet  students 
from  Universities  across  Canada. 

The  Pub  features  another  great  band 
brought  to  you  by  the  Social  Com¬ 
mission.  Saturday,  November  30th, 
Wetmore  Hall,  8:30  pm. 

FREE  MOVIE:  Thursday  November  21. 

Watch  for  details. 

Sporting  Events 


Women's  Swim  Meet:  sign  up  for  itl  (by  Tuesday 
November  5th)  It  all  happens  Wednesday  November 
13th  at  6  p.m.  in  the  pool,  Clara  Benson  Building. 


Volleyball— division  II /III:  sign  by  Nov.  16th. 
Season  starts  January  6th. 


Squash— div.  I/II/III:  sign  up  by  Nov.  19th. 
Season  starts  Jan.  7th. 


NEW  FACES:  Even  if  you  can’t  act— we  need  you! 
Get  involved  with  the  college’s  annual  drama 
production.  Interested?  Auditions  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  end-November  early  December.  Look 
for  more  info,  around  mid-November,  or  leave  a 
not  with  Bart  at  Box  292,  Wetmore  Hall;  or  with 
Wendy  at  Box  221,  Wilson  Hall. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  DEBATING  UNION: 
Public  speaking,  debating,  social  events  and  morel 
Meets  every  LTuesday  at  7  pm  in  Room  75,  Wilson 
Hall. 


“Nuances”:  N.C.’s  Pop  Art  and  Literary  Review. 
Written  by  the  students  for  the  students.  If  this 
sounds  like  your  thing,  call  Steve  at  978-4814.  Sub¬ 
missions  of  photographs,  art,  prose,  and  poetry 
should  go  to  the  Wilson  Hall  porter  by  November 
l£th. 


NEW  RECORDS:  Tired  of  taking  out  books?  Take 
out  a  record  instead.  Only  $4  (S7  non-New)  gets 
you  in  on  a  music  collection  of  over  800  albums  (all 
types  of  music,  too!) 


NEW  COLLEGE  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  (Perfor¬ 
mance  Ensemble):  Take  you  instrument  out  of  the 
closet!  Any  and  all  musicians  are  welcome;  beginner 
or  expert.  Sunday  at  8  PM  in  Rm.  551C,  Wilson 
Hall. 


Great  Buys 


NEW  COLLEGE'S  First  Alumni  Tuition  Lottery: 
Win  back  your  1985-86  Tuition  Fees  (to  a  max.  of 
S1500).  Tickets  are  available  at:  Principal’s  Office, 
Rm.  109,  300  Huron  St. 

Registrar's  Office,  Rm.  107. 

NCSC  Office,  Rm  2007,  40  Willcocks  St. 


\ 

“New"  Clothes:  Boxer  Shorts!  Socks!  T-shirts! 
Painter  Hats!  Sweatshirts!  New  Rugger  Shirts  and 
Turtlenecks  coming  soonld  Wear  your  NEW 
SPIRIT!!!  Available  in  the  NCSC  Office.  Rm. 
2007,  Wilson  Hall;  and  on  display  in  the  case  out¬ 
side  the  office. 


Election  Information 

ELECTION  FORUM:  Sunday  November  10th,  at  8 
PM  in  Rm.  1016,  Wilson  Hall.  FREE  MUNCHIES! 

NCSC  BYELECTIONS:  November  11th  and  12th. 

Polling  stations  located  in  Wilson  and  Wetmore 
Halls,  and  the  Sid  Smith  Lobby. 

"FANTASY,  COMPUTATION,  AND  REALITY" 

DR.  NILS  J.  NILSSON 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

1985 

JACOB  BRONOWSKI  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

8  p.m.,  Wednesday,  November  6,  1986 
Wetmore  Hall.  New  College  (Huron  St.  &  Classic  Ave.) 
ADMISSION  FREE 


MEMORIES  FADE. ..yearbooks  last  forever.  The 
New  College  yearbook  will  record  and  celebrate 
your  year  at  New!  It’s  only  SI4  (a  steal — con¬ 
sidering  the  price  of  textbooks!)  Order  you  copy 
today  at  the  NCSC  office,  Rm.  2007,  Wilson  Hall. 


EVERY  FRIDAY  NIGHT 
WETMORE  8:30  PM 


ONLY  $1  COVER  FOR 
PHARMYS:  NOV.8 
PHYS.  ED:  NOV.  15 
ENGINEERS:  NOV.  22 

CHEAPEST  PRICES  ON 
CAMPUS 
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